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Favorable Trade 


Balance Largest Pe of Standards Develops To Carry Freight Tests Made to D 


In Seven Years 


Value of Excess Exports in 
Last Fiscal Year Record- 
ed a Gain of Over 
$350,000,000. 


Shipments Greater 
To All Continents 


Outgoing Total of Crude Mate- 
rials Gained 5 Per Cent 
Over Preceding 12 
Months, 


The favorable trade balance of the 
United States in the year 1928-29 was the 
largest recorded since 1921-22, the value 
of excess i 
from $730,000,000 in 1927-28 to $1,082,- 
000,000, the Department of Commerce 
announced Aug. 24. 

All classes of imports have shown 
large increases in value since 1921-22, 
it was stated. In the last year 55 per 
cent of imports consisted of crude ma- 
terials and semimanufactures, 22 per 
cent of finished products and 23 per cent 
of foodstuffs, the Department said. 

The outstanding development in im- 


port trade during 1928-29 was an in- | 


crease of 14 per cent in the amount of 


semimanufactured products shipped to | 
This | 
expansion is said to have been caused by | 


this country, the report showed. 


an increase of two-fifths in copper im- 
ports at a considerable advance in price, 
and a gain of approximately one-third in 
those of expressed vegetable oils. 
Decline in Crude Materials. 

Imports of crude materials amounted 
to $1,510,000,000, a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with the preceding year, 
it was stated. Imports of finished manu- 


factures showed the second largest gain, | 


and amounted to $961,000,000 during the 
past year, the Department reported. 
Exports of crude materials totaled $1,- 
239,000,000 in 1928-29, an 
5% per cent, it was stated. 
A review of foreign trade in the last 
fiscal year, prepared by Grace A, 


Witherow, of the division of ‘statistical | 


research, Department of Commerce, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Foreign trade during the fiscal year 
1928-29 was extremely active. Exports 
from the United States of finished man- 
ufactured articles continued their steady 
advance and were chiefly responsible for 


the increase of $497,000,000, or 10 per | 
cent, in the total value of exports, as | 


compared with 1927-28. The value of 
grain exports was materially reduced, 
Imports also were much larger in quan- 
tity, and the value increased by 3% per 
cent. 
Gain in Second Half. 
The expansion in value of imports oc- 


curred in the second half of the year. 
1928-29 and was most pronounced in the | 
The mer- | 
to | 
$1,082,000,000—the largest amount since | 
1921-22—while gold movements resulted | 
in net imports of $155,000,000, as com- | 


case of semimanufactures. 


chandise export balance increased 


pared with net exports of $498,000,000 in 
1927-28. 

Exports reached the aggregate value 
of $5,374,000,000 in the year 1928-29, 


which was $497,000,000, or 10 per cent, | 


more than in the preceding year and an 
advance of two-fifths as compared with 
1921-22—the low figure of post war de- 
flation. Imports totaled $4,292,000,000, 


or 3% per cent more than a year earlier; | 
this figure has been exceeded in only | 


two years, 1919-20 and 1925-26, when 
average prices were much higher. 

If an adjustment of changes in prices 
for leading commodities is made, there 
appears to have been an increase of ap- 
proximately one-tenth in the quantity of 
both exports and imports, compared with 
the preceding year. The average export 
price showed little change, while import 


] 


r 
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Court Ruling Asked 
On Compensation Act 


Rail Emplove Was Injured in 
Longshoremen’s Work. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company filed a brief in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Aug. 23 asking that the Court 


< 


grant the petition for a writ of certio- | 


rari in the 
York, New 
road, No, 248, 


case of Nogueira v. New 


This case presents the question, the 


brief states, of whether the Federal em- 
ployers’ liability act or the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act applies to employes of railroads, 
when both are engaged in _ interstate 


commerce, ana such employes are in- | 


jured on navigable waters, while doing 
the work of longshoremen. 

The petitioner brought this action to 
recover for injuries alleged to have been 
received by him while in respondent’s 
employ as a laborer and freight handler, 
He had placed a bale of paper on a 
truck, the brief declares, and started to 
truck the bale down a plank running 
from the dock to the float. When he 
reached the float, the handtruck and bale 
went over his leg. 

His suit brought under the Federal 
employers’ liability act was dismissed, 
the brief points out, and while the lower 
court’s judgment was affirmed on ap- 
peal, a position which the respondent 
contends is correct, the respondent joins 
in the petition for a wr't of~certiorari 
because there is a need of a final deci- 
sion in respect of the field of rights and 
remedies of railroad employes, engaged 


merchandise exports rising | 


increase of 
' 


Haven and Hartford Rail- | 





in interstate commerce, but doing long- 
shore work on navigable waters, 
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Accuracy Achieved 
In New Voltmeter 


Improved Device. 


| 


| The development by the Bureau of} 


| Standards of a precision voltmeter, 
which will measure alternating voltages 
between 20 and 300 volts with an error 
of only .01, was announced Aug. 24 by 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
ows: 
Details will be given in a forthcoming 
number of the Journal of Research. 
In any ordinary instrument of the de- 
flecting type, a small error is introduced 
| into the readings because the springs 
| used in the mechanism are not perfectly 
| elastic. In the instrument designed. by 
| the Bureau this error has been sup- 
pressed, and an optical magnifying sys- 
tem used which is equivalent to a pointer 
more than 60 feet long. Thus, very 
small deflections are easily read with 
| high precision. 


Growth of Aviation 
Said to Necessitate 
Airport in Every City 


Expansion of Traffic Will 
Revolutionize Transpor- 
tation, Says Assistant 

Secretary of Navy. 


| filled as are its highways, the Assistant 
| Secretary of the Navy, 
| Jahncke, predicted Aug. 24 in an address 
| delivered over the Columbia broadcast- 
ing system. 

Asserting that America has taken to 
the air, Mr. Jahncke said that the air- 
plane is no longer a novelty, and is bring- 
ing to the nation as great a transporta- 
tion revolution as the railroad once 
brought. “The airplane,” he continued, 
“js, with us, as much’ routine as the au- 
tomobile, if not as numerous and de- 
pendable as the railroad train.” 


cities to build airports “to handle this 
| traffic that is here.” It is time, he said, 
for America’s cities “to provide the air- 
ports that will put those. cities on the 
| map-and, reap the harvest that is wait- 
ing to be gathered.” 

The Assistant Secretary suggested 
| that every State and city in America, 
by whatever local means are 


Ernest Lee | 


Mr. Jahneke called upon States and | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Container Plan 


Is Recommended 


Extension of Such Service to 
Eastern Territory Urged | 
In Report of Exam- 
iner to I. C. C. 


Illegality Claimed 
In Rate Structure | 


Establishment of Method in 
Western Territory Said Not | 
To Be Warranted at 


% Present Time. 


Selecta tect iansd 
So-called railroad “container service” | 


s now operated and as proposed to be 
extended in the eastern territory is de- 
sirable in the public interest, according | 
to a proposed report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made public on 
Aug. 23, which recommends that the 
Commission reach such a decision. | 


The rate structure now applicable to 
such service is wrong in principle and 
unlawful, the proposed report, filed by 
Examiner Harry C. Ames, states. Pres- 
ent conditions, in the opinion of Exami- 
ner Ames, do not warrant the establish- | 
ment in western territory of the service | 


| 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 26, 1929 
New Fluid Is Sought 


In Plane Instruments 


iscover Best 


Liquid for Compasses. 


Experiments with a view to perfecting 
a liquid more suitable for use in air- 
craft instruments, which require high 
viscosity and low freezing temperatures, 
have been commenced by the Bureau of | 
Standards, Department of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the National Advisory | 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Depart- | 
ment announced Aug. 24; 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: | 

At present damping liquids are used 
in aircraft compasses and lateral incl 
nometers. Artificial horizons of the bub- 
ble type depend for their operation on 
liquids having the same characteristics 
which are important in a damping liquid. | 

After giving due consideration to the | 
factors of invariability with time, low 
volatility, constancy of index of refrac- 
tion and transparency for varying tem- | 
peratures in the choice of the liquids. | 
data was obtained on the freezing point 
and on the viscosity in the temperature 
range —20 degrees C..to 30 degrees C. 
The latter property is of primary im- 
portance in the selection of a damping 
liquid. 

The freezing point of the liquids should 
be —40 degrees C. or lower since aircraft 


Studies of Fruit Fly 
To Be Conducted in | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 
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Mr. Smoot Seeks 
Tariff Approval |, 


In Extra Session 
Coxithiuons Consideration in 
Senate Planned to Enable 
Passage of Bill Before 
December. 


Report on Various | 


Schedules Studied 


Mr. Harrison Predicts ‘Full and 
Frank Discussion’ of Every 
Item, Without Fili- 
bustering. 


The tariff bill (H. R. 2667) will be kept | 
continuously before the Senate from the | 
time of its presentation Sept. 4, and 
every effort will be made to bring about 
its passage in the extraordinary session, | 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- | 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
stated orally Aug. 24. No other proposed | 
legislation, Senator Smoot added, will 
be permitted to replace tariff revision in 
the upper House. 

Approval in Autumn Sought. 

Although Senator Smoot did not pre- 
dict definitely that the measure will be 
enacted before the first session of the 


| 71st Congress convenes in December, he 


The next 10 years will see the air- | at this time. 
ways of the United States charted and | 


The report was filed in docket No. 
| 21723, and also embraces I. & S. 3198. 
“The freight container,” the proposed 
report explains, “is an instrumentality 
designed, among other things, to facili- 


| tate and reduce the cost of handling less- | 
The containers | 


|than-carload freight. 
are of steel construction.” 


Service Described. . 


| “Container service” consists of load- 
ing the freight in the steel containers at 
the shipper’s loading. platform, trans- 
porting them to the railroad freight sta- 
| tion, and lifting the containers with the 
railroad’s crane facilities to a flat o1 
| gondola car. Several containers may be 
| placed on one car. 

| At destination, the containers are 
lifted from the railroad cars by the crane 
| facilities and. trucked to the consignee’s 
door, the consignee returning the empty 
containers to the carrie The carriage 


| to and from the ssitenall is at the ship- 


deemed | 


best, adopt a definite program “looking | 


to the immediate financing and construc- 
tion of modern, adequate airports.” The 
| full text of the address follows: 

The peace-time activities of the Navy, 
| reflecting increased comfort, efficiency 
and progress in civil life, form one of 
| the outstanding impressions in my mind 
|on my 15,000-mile tour of inspection of 


| the American Fleet and the naval activi- | 


ties on the Pacific, which I have just 
completed. 

I made the entire trip by air. 
air-hours we had crossed the Norin 


Coast from Mexico to British Columbia. 
We had traveled more than 12,000 miles 
| by air and I had learned the lesson of 
the complete dependability of modern air 
travel. 

Plane View Best. 


By grace of the airplane I had beer | po 
able to imprint upon my mind such Pic- | jogding capacity, 10,000 pounds. 


tures of the navy yards at Pensacola, 
New Orleans. San Diego, San Francisco, 


have obtained by any other means. 
grace of the airplane I have spanned a 
| continent twice, as easily and comfort- 
| ably as a business man I ‘had stepped 
| into my automobile and spanned the dis- 
tance between my home and my office, 
| and as safely and dependably. 

|’ As a civilian I see things through the 
| eyes of business, as do millions of other 
| Americans, and I today see America 
through the eyes of the airmen who are 
bringing to this nation as great a trans- 
portation revolution as the railroad men 


American Continent twice, once by the! 
southern rim, once by the northern rim. | 
We had flown every inch of the Pacific} service, 


Seattle and Honolulu as I never could | 
By | 


| 


In 120 | sonable, the proposed report states. 


| following specifications: 


per’s or consignee’s expense and risk. 
Certain Rates Opposed, 


The present interstate rates published | 
by the New York Central, Lehigh Valley 
and Pennsylvania railroads, for container 
service, and the interstate rates pro- 
posed to be established by the two first 
named and their connections, the exam- 
iner has found, are unreasonable and 
unlawful. 

The proposed interstate rates of the’ 
Missouri Pacific would also be weet 
The 
proposed extension of the service to| 
western territory is not justified, it is 
concluded. 

In explaining the n-.ure of “container 
” the proposed report states: 

“The containers used by the Pennsy]- 
vania differ slightly from those used by | 
the New York Central and the Lehigh | 
alley but all are approximately of the 


Weight of empty container, 3,020 
unds; cubical capacity, 438 cubic feet; 
Inside 
dimensions: length, 7 feet; width, 8 feet 
10 inches; door openings: height, 5 feet 
9 inches; width, 3 feet 6 inches. 

“In the ordinary handling of less-than- 
earload freight the shipper backs his 
truck up to the station platform, unloads 
the contents and makes the necessary 
billing arrangements with the carrier. 
The freight is then hand-trucked by car- 
rier labor across the freight platform 
and stowed in cars which are spotted for 
that purpose at the freight house tracks. 
Where there is sufficient less-than-car 


Mediterranean Area 


| Expedition Under Federal 


Auspices Will Obtain In- 
formation on History 
And Control of Insect. 


A survey designed to ascertain the 
behavior of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
under various climatic conditions, and to 
obtain accurate information as to control 
measures, will be started immediately in 
Bermuda, in countries 
Mediterranean, and possibly in South 
Africa, the Départment of Agricutture 
announced Aug. 24, 

H. J. Quayle, professor of entomology 
at the University of California and en- 
tomologist at the Riverside, Calif., citrus 
experimental station, has been selected 
to head thi: work, which will be financed 
to a large extent by private, capital, the 
Department stated, 

Hope to Curtail Crop Losses. 

A complete seasonal record of the fly’s 
activities will be sought, it was stated, 
and valuable information relating to 
systems of curtailing crop losses caused 
by the pest is expected to be obtained. 

The Department’s statement follows | 


| in full text: 


The Department of Agriculture an- 


nounces that a survey of the fruit fly, 


situation in the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean is to be undertaken im- 
mediately. H. J. Quayle, professor oi 
entomology, University of California, 
bacteriologist of the citrus experiment 
station at Riverside, has veen selected 
for this work. | 
Previous Survey Made. 

Mr. Quayle was recently drafted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be one 
of a special committee to make a study 
of the fruit fly situation in Florida. He 
is especially equipped for this new de- 
tail on account of personal studies which 
he has made of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in different parts of the world, in- 


| cluding a rather extended study in the 
| Mediterranean region some 16 years ago 


for this Department, the results of which 
were published in a Department bulletin 
of the Bureau of Entomology. 

The present survey is made possible 
through the cooperation of Mr. Allison 


|!V. Armour, of New York, a wealthy 


bordering the, 


again expressed the hope that the tariff 
will be disposed of before the December 
meeting. 

Commenting on reports that the ma- 


| jority will seek to lay aside for one year | 
| final action on the tariff b‘ll if the meas- | 


ure has not pessed the Senate by Jan. 
1, Senator Harrison” (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, declared that the minority “will not 
be bludgeoned by coercion or thieats.” 


“There will be no filibuster,” said Sen- | 


ator Harrison. “There will be orderly, 
reasonable debate with a full and frank 


discussion of every item and a record | 


vote on the various increases over pres- 

ent duties and on amendments offered on 

the floor. The bill is so indefensible that 

it cannot be defended, and the majority 

‘leadership is beginning to see this.” 
Report Being Prepared. 

Senator Smoot is now engaged in pre- 
paring a report on the Commitiee’s de- 
cisions regarding the revised bill for 
transmission to the Senate Sept. 4. This 
day comes on a Wednesday and, it is not 
expected the Senate will get down to 
detailed debate until the following 
Monday. 

Present plans of the Committee chair- 
man do not call for an extended speech 
on. the bill when it is presented. Mr. | 
Smoot said that he would attempt to 
make the formal report on the bill on 
Sept. 4. 

On the following day, Senator Smoot 
will make a few remarks generally on 
the bill, ask that the first reading be 
dispensed with and that the Senaté pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Com- 
mittee amendments. As each paragraph | 
is taken up, Mr. Smoot will explain the 
purposes of the changes made by the | 
majority, he said. 

Possible Delay Foreseen. | 

Possibly delay in getting down to the 


' Committee amendments is seen by Sen- 


ator Smoot in the announcement of Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, that | 
he would submit a resolution to restrict | 
revision to agricultural and related prod- | 
ucts. It was pointed out, however, that 
the usual parliamentary procedure would 
give the Committee amendments and| 
substitutes offered for them, precedence | 
over other matter in the bill. | 

Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and | 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, both have de- 
clared themselves in favor of restricting | 
revision to agriculture and will endeavor 
to accomplish this. Failing in such a 
move, they will devote themselves to de- 


|feating the bill as a whole, they said. | 


lon Aug. 1 was a little larger than on 
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Parcel Post Treaty 
With Cuba Is Urged 


Repeal of Limitation on Cigar 
Imports Asked to Aid Trade. 


Lircanmasieanypiomt 

Renewal of negotiations with Cuba for | 

a new parcel post agreement wii! result | 
if Congress decides to repeal the statute | 
limiting importations of Cuban cigars, in 
the oping n of the Second Assistant Post- | 
master General, W. Irving Glover. The| 
question of repealing this statute is now | 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, | 
which is now considering a provision ‘in 
the tariff bill for a new trade agreement | 
with Cuba. | 
Mr. Glover in an oral statement Aug. | 


24 said the United States has iost_ its! 
Cuban parcel post business because Con- | 


gress has not recognized the importance | Second 


of a parcel post agreement with that 
country. This business is being diverted 
to foreign countries whose governments | 
have obtained postal conventions, he said. | 
Mr. Glover stressed the need for such an 
agreement because, he said, it would pro- 
mote trade between the two countries. 


structed electorate. 
plex the problems of the nation 
become, the greater is the need for 
— and more advance instrue- 
ion. 


| 
| 


TOD tmue 


YY-8-4< 
ELF-GOVERNMENT can 


sueceed only through an in- 
The more com- 


—Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, 
1929— 


YEARLY INDEX 


1505, 
PRICE 5 CENTS 


Mail Contracts 
To United States. | 

Lines Pending 
No. Action Yet Taken on 
Application; Company’s 


Favorable Financial Sit- 
uation Considered. 


PER 
COPY 


Committee Invites 
Further Information 

Assistant Postmaster 

General Explains Proced- 


ure for Making 
Awards. 


Final action has not been taken on the 


He pointed out that this country did have | application of the United States Lines, 


a temporary arrangement with Cuba for|Inc., for a contract for 
| parcel post business but this agreement {mails under the provisions of the Mer- 


carrying the 


has been abrogated and has not been re-| chant Marine Act of 1928, but the com- 


newed. 


|pany merely has been asked to appear 


Mr. Glover predicted that, in the event | before President Hoover’s Interdepart- 
that Congress at the special session de- | mental Committee on mail contracts to 
cides to repeal the statute on cigar trade, | make a showing in support of its applica- 
the Department would take up immedi-| tion for a contract. 


ately with the Cuban government plans 


the couniries. 


This statement was made orally on 


|to develop a parcel post service between | Aug. 24 by the Second Assistant Post- 
;master General, W. 


Irving Glover, in 


The present law limiting importations explanation of the appearance on Aug. 
of cigars in lots of more than 3,000, Mr. | 23 of Joseph P. Sheedy, general man- 
Glover feels Should be repealed because ager of the United States Lines, Inc., 


such action would develop American | before a subcommittee of the 
dent’s interdepartmental committee. 


commerce in many lines. 


Beef Cattle Prices 
Reach Highest Point 
Within Last Deeade 


Little Change in Marketing 
Of Animals This Fall 
Compared to 1928 


Is Foreseen. 
SI tli ns 


tig 
Average pttts\of slaughter eattle and might. be.a 


calves in the first half of the current 
year were the second highest on record, 
and although the marketing of cattle this 
fall will probably differ little if any from 
sales of the corresponding season in 
1928, the proportion going for slaughter | 
may be larger, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, announced Aug. 24. 

Supplies of cattle available for slaugh- 
ter in the next 12 months are expected 
to equal those of last year, it was stated. | 

Peak prices for fed cattle will probably 
appear later in the season this year than 
last, while prices for other cattle will | 
probably follow the usual downward sea- 
sonal trend, the Bureau says. 

The Bureau’s midsummer cattle out- 
look report follows in full text: 

Early winter marketings probably will | 
be smaller than those of last winter. No 
marked change in the present active de- 
mand for beef is anticipated. Imports 
of cattle and beef, although increasing, 
are not expected to amount to more than 
a small proportion of our domestic pro- 
duction. Demand for stocker and feeder | 
cattle, however, is not likely to equal 
the unusually strong demand prevailing 
in the summer of 1928. 

Normal Price Trends Foreseen. 


than those of the Fall and Winter 
1928-29. 
The estimated number of cattle on feed 


of 


that date last year. Reports on prob- 
able marketings this Fall from the 


Presi- 
Mr. 


Glover is chairman of the subcommittee, 


One of his 


functions as Second As- 


sistant Postmaster General is the sup- 


ervision of all matters 


affecting the 


transportation of foreign mails, 


“The United States Lines, Inc., was 


among the American steamship compa- 
nies which have been making applica- 
tions for mail contracts under the Jones- 


White Act,” said Mr. Glover. 


“This law 


makes it possible for the Government to 
award contracts for carrying the mails 


o American-owned 


lines under such 


preferential terms as will enable them 
to operate their lines at a profit in com- 
petition with foreign lines. 


Committee Created. 


order that these subventions 
warded wisely an agency 
nown as the President’s Interde- 


“In 


The seasonal trends in cattle prices | but a .meeting 


are expected to be more nearly normal | The further information on the subject 





Western range States indicate a small 
decrease. With market supplies little 
changed, total slaughter will be affected 


|load freight to particular destinations, 
| the carriers operate what are known as 
| package cars, which contain freight only 


patron of science and a collaborator of 
the Department, who has for. several 
! years been giving very substantial aid 


once brought, as the automobile man | for those destinations, or in some in-|to various research projects, for this 


| brought, within the memory of millions 


| [Continued on Page 2, 


Column 5.) 


|Greater Precautions to Protect Health 
| Of Women in Industry Are Advocated | 


stances freight for beyond, and which 
] 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2. 


Use of Benzol and Lead in Manufacture and Improper | 


Greater attention to the working con- | 


ditions of women in industry, with spe- 


| cial stress on length of working day or 


night, correctness of working posture, 
ventilation, and recreation, is advocated 


by the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- | 
| ment of’ Labor in its efforts to make | 
| industry safe for women. 


The Bureau cautions against the ex- 
posure of women to dangers attendant 
upon the use of benzol and lead, since 
women are more susceptible than men 


to these poisonings and since the off-| 
women handling these mate- | 


spring of 
rials are also likely 
a statement Aug, 24. . 

Since a large number of women are 
occupied in such industries as pearl but- 
tons, furs, felt hats, garments, textiles, 
fireworks, canned goods, rubber, pottery, 
millinery, and work in telephone ex- 


to be affected, in 


| changes, department stores and laun- 
dries, the Bureau has to a great extent | 
| concentrated its investigations into these 


channels. 

The Bureau emphasizes the importance 
of study of women’s health in industry 
as being more essential than the study 


of the health of men workers, due toj 


| 





. e . 7 | 
Posture and Ventilation Found to Be Menaces. | 


women’s double role as homemakers and | 
wage earners, | 

The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

If you are a woman or an employer of | 
women, do you know how to guard 
against undue fatigue at work? Do you 
know ‘how to prevent occupational dis- 


eases and accidents? Do you know the 
danger of “weavers’ cough,” of phos- 
phorys necrosis, of benzol and lead 


| poisoning? 


The big job of mating industry safe 
for women as a part of Uncle Sam’s 
safety-first program is turned over to 
the Women’s Bureau in the Department | 
of Labor. As evidence of the Bureau’s 
efforts to handle this vital problem is its | 
recent publication, “Selected References 
on the Health of Women in Industry.” 

Health Information Published. 

Lack of information is responsible for | 
much ill health among women workers. 
As a valuable key for unlocking know!- ' 
edge of causes of disabilities as well as 
knowledge of preventive measures is 
this recent bulletin, which is a biblog- | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


| Department and otherwise, by making 
| available a vessel which he has had espe- 
| cially equipped for biological or other 
| scientific and technical survey work. Mr. 
Armour, in making this proposal to Dr. 
|C. L. Marlatt, Chief of the Plant Quaran- 
{tine and Control Administration, stated 
at he wished to make this his con- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.1 


Senator Borah is doubtful of the value of 
such a resolution as proposed by Senator 
Thomas from the parliamentary point of 
view and believes that a motion to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee with 
instructions might better accomplish the 
same end. 
Latvia Opposes Increases. 


The Finance Committee received from | 


the State Department Aug. 24 a “note 
verbale” received by the American Lega- 
tion at Riga, Latvia, from the ministry 


30. This note expresses the hope that 


| proposed increases in import duties on | 
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Latvian products “will not be adopted.” 


Telephone Revenues 
Gained for Half Year 


Increase of 10 Per Cent Shown | 


By 99 Large Companies. 


Operating revenues of the large tele- 
phone companies, 99 in number, for the 
six months of this year, ended with 
June, increased approximately 10 per 
cent over the earnings of the companies 
for the same period in 1928, according 
ta a summary of the reports of the tele- 
phone companies issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Aug. 24. 
(The full text of the Commission’s tabu- 
lation will*be found on page 6.) 

For the month of June the revenues 
totaled $93,890,102, an increase of 
$7,049,839, or approximately ®& per cent 
over the same month last year. 

The total expenses of the companies 

| for the half year increased 12 per cent 
over a like period in 1928. In June the 
operating expenses totaled $63,894,555, 
an increase of 10.7 per cent over June 
of 1928. The net operating revenues for 
June increased 3.1 per cent and the op- 
erating income 2.2 per cent over the 


, same month last year. 


for foreign affairs under date of July | 
} 


| by the number of cattle taken out for 
| feeding and restocking. 

Information available early in August 
indicated that corn belt feeders would 
| probably not take out any more cattle 
| this Fall than last. Corn prospects on 
| Aug. 1 were much more uncertain than 
on that date last year, at,which time it 
| was fairly certain that a crop of good 
size and quality would be produced in 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Measures Are Taken | 


To Insure Pure Ether 


Federal, Inspectors Seize Tm- 
pure Gas Offered for Sale. 


The utmost care is being maintained to 
| safeguard t’.e corntry’s supply of anes- 
| thetic ether, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Aug. 24, and the recent 
seizures in New England cities are 
simply a few of the numerous seizures 
thag have been made. 

Thousands of samples of ether have 
been tested in connection with this sur- 
vey during the year and testing will be 
cantinued, the Department explained. 

It was pointed out ‘that a belief is said 
to exist in medical profession that ether 
containing peroxide, which is the usual 
criterion of deterioration, would endanger 
the lives of patients on the operating 
table, but it was asserted that the regu- 
latory officials do not believe it neces- 


be harmful to the patient before they 
can remove it'from the market. 
text of the Department’s statement fol- 
| lows: . 

The sampling of ether on the market 
is carried on continuously and exten- 





|experimental refuelin 


| sary for them to’ prove such ether may | 


The full | 


partmental Committee on Mail Con- 
tracts was set up consisting of the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Chairman of the Shipping Board to 
consider all applications for mail con- 
tracts. It became the duty of the board 
to consider the situation of each com- 
pany applying for a contract in the 
light of its need for assistance under 
the new law. When it appeared to the 
Committee from the representation of 
P. W. Chapman & Company, Inc., own- 
ers of the United States Lines, in con- 
nection with the sale of preference stock 
that its financial condition was so fa- 
vorable that it did not need assistance 
from the Government, the United States 
Lines was informed of the Committee’s 
view. The door was left often, how- 
ever, for the United States Lines to 
present for the Committee’s consideration 
anything further it might care to offer 
in support of its application.” 
Contract Action Not Taken. 

Mr. Glover declared that no action 
had been taken on the application of the 
United States Lines for a mail contract. 
Most of the members of the parent Com- 
mittee are absent now from Washing- 
ton, including the Postmaster General, 
is to be held shortly 
upon the return of the full membership. 


which was given to the subcommittee on 
Aug. 23 will be laid before the parent 
Committee at this meeting. Mr. Sheedy 


| informed the subcommittee that the fa- 


vorable showing of its financial condition 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Refueling Arranged ° 


For Air Mail Plane 


‘Duration Data on High-pow- 


ered Engines to Be Obtained, 


An experimental nonstop flight frony 


| Oakland, Calif., to New York City and 


back to San Francisco, planned to ob- 
tain duration data on high-powered en- 
gines and the practicability of refueling 
transcontinental air-mail planes while in 


flight, will be attempted about Aug. 30 
by the United Aircraft and Transport 
Company, with the cooperation of the 
Army Air Corps, the War Department 


|announced Aug. 24. 


If the condition of equipment is good 
at the end of the flight, the hop may be 
extended, it was stated. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War has approved the 
request of the United Aircraft and Trans- 
port Company that the Army Air Corps 
cooperate with them in a transcontinental 
g flight. 

It ‘is proposed to start the flight on 


| August 30, 1929, from Oakland, Calif., 


to New York City and return to San 
Franeisco without landing, the airplane 
to be refueled at various points en route. 
| This is the main objective of the flight, 
| If the condition of the equipment war- 
| rants, it is then proposed to continue the 
flight as follows: San Francisco to New 
York, New York to San Francisco, San” 
Francisco to New York to Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 


Boston and New York. This circuit to 
be made a second time—the flight then 
to continue from New York to San Fran- 


' 


| [Continued on Page 0 Column 6.1 | (Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 
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Battleships in Tie 
In Race for Navy’s 
Efficiency Award 


Automobile Imports 
By Holland Stimulate 
Building of Highways 


Purchases in America Lead 
To $125,000,000 Program 
For Road Construction 
By Government. 


The Netherlands’ government, as the 
result of heavy importation of motor 
vehicles, particularly from the United 


States, has embarked upon an extensive 
rogram of highway construction, the 
Siapurtesint of Commerce was informed 
Aug. 24 by the American consul at Rot- 
terdam. 

The project, which will include bridge 
building, and road 
maintenance, according to the advices to 
the Department, contemplates an ex- 


penditure of 300,000,000 florins ($120,-| 


600,000) and will be carried out over a 
period of 25 years. 

The principal highways of The Neth- 
erlands, it was stated, are under the 


control of the central government, and | 
the newer types of government roads, | 


improved in the last four years, consist 
of asphaltic concrete, tar macadam, or 
Portland cement concrete. 

The full text of the consul’s discussion 

of the project follows: 
Adopt Road Plan, 

In general, roads and streets in The 
Netherlands, considered from an opera- 
tor’s standpoint, have always been in a 
very poor condition and have grown 
worse under the very heavy wear and 
tear of ever-increasing automotive traf- 
fic. Many of the main highways pass 
through the center of small towns, where 
streets are barely wide enough for two 
cars to pass safely and where the paving 
very often is far from satisfactory. 
Heavy importations of motor vehicles, 
especially from the United States, have 
placed so many cars on the narrow and 
generally poor roads that the govern- 
ment has felt impelled to embark on an 
extensive road plan. 


The Netherlands Government has 
made up a comprehensive program for 
road construction, bridge building, road 
improvement, and maintenance, which 
will involve expenditures up to 300,000,- 
000 florins ($120,600,000) in the course 
of the next 25 years. This program pro- 
vides for devoting. approximately 60 to 
70 per cent of the total amount involved 
to government roads, bridges, etc., and 
from 39 to 40 per cent to provincial roads 
and others; the provinces will contribute 
further money to supplement the direct 
government grants. (All conversions 
are made at par, $0.402, of the florin.) 

The first step was the passing of a bill 
in The Netherland Parliament approving 
a definite five-year program calling for 
expenditures of not less than 50,000,000 
florins ($20,100,000), which amount prob- 
ably will be increased as time goes on. 
Work under this five-year program was 
started in 1927, when about 10,000,000 
florins ($4,020,000) was expended; for 
1928 the grant was -26,600,000 florins 
($10,693,200). Of this amount 21,300,- 
000 florins ($8,562,600) was intended for 
maintenance, improvement, and con- 
struction of government roads and the 
strengthening and renewing of bridges; 
over 3,700,000 florins ($1,487,400) of the 
total was for contributions to provinces. 

Sources of Funds. 

Revenues for the road fund were ex- 
pected to be derived from: (a) 1928 yield 
from road taxes, 7,000,000 florins; (b) 
state budget for 1928, 5,273,687 florins; 
(c) 90 per cent of estimated yield of 
1928 bicycle tax, 4,680,000 florins; and 
(d) funds to be advanced by central gov- 
ernment to road fund, 9,646,313 florins— 
a total of 26,600,000 florins ($10,693,200). 

The actual yields of the road tax and 
bicycle tax for the years 1927 and 1928 
were as follows: Road tax, 6,545,000 
florins ($2,631,100) in 1927 and 7,833,800 
florins ($3,169,300) in 1928; bicycle tax, 
4,077,900 florins ($1,639,300) in 1927 and 
5,631,800 florins ($2,264,000) in 1928. 

The laws regulating the bicycle tax and 
the road tax (tax on motor vehicles) 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1926, and May 
1, 1927, respectively. Of these taxes the 
latter is destined entirely for the road 
fund; of the former, 60 and 90-per cent 


of the total amounts were assigned for | 


the road fund in 1927 and 1928, respec- 
tively. 

The bicycle tax amounts at present to 
2.50 florins ($1) per bicycle for a period 
of one and one-half years. On automo- 
biles there is a so-called personal tax, 
levied on the value of the car. 
more, according to the road tax, an ad- 
ditional amount must be paid at the 
rate of 6 florins ($2.41) for each 100 kilos 
of the weight of the vehicle when fully 
equipped for a passenger car. This tax 
is higher for trucks. 
pends upon the composition of truck tires 
and wheels and fixed, as follows: 


1S 


Pneumatic tires, 30 per cent; solid rubber | 


tires, 60 per cent; and iron wheels, 100 
per cent. 

Since the country is small, nearly all 
cars are driven on the country roads, and 
these include many tolls where small 
amounts must be paid. A fine, which 
amounts to a tax, must frequently be paid 
by drivers because 
which are fixed by municipalities, are 
as low as 10 and 12 kilometers (6.2 and 
7.45 miles) per hour, 

15,000 Miles of Road, 


The total of all roads in The Nether- 
lands amounts to 25,000 kilometers (15,- 


25, 


530 United States miles), of which at | 


present 2,000 kilometers (1,240 United 
States miles) are estimated to be under 
direct control of the national government, 
approximately 3,000 kilometers (1,860 
United States miles) under direct con- 
trol of the various provinces, and 20,000 
kilometers (12,430 United States mites) 
under direct control of various reclaming 
boards, commissions, and municipalities 
distributed throughout the whole coun- 
try. The principal highways of the coun- 
try are predominantly under contral of 
the central government, with a few pro- 
vincial and miscellaneous controlled main 
highways located in certain sections. 
It is estimated that about 70 per cent 


of all roads are made of macadam and! 


gravel, around 15 to 20 per cent of bricks, 
roughly 5 per cent of granite blocks, and 
another 5 per cent of asphalt. There are 
a few concrete roads, and those of earth, 
sand clay, ete., are usually unimportant 
field ways, byways, etc. The main govy- 
ernment highways are usually of bricks 
or a wearing layer of asphalt on gravel 
or macadam; setts are found to some 
extent, particularly in the southern prov- 
inces, where at present this type is pre- 
dominant. The newer types of govern- 
ment roads that have been built as im- 
provements in the last four years con- 
sist of asphaltic concrete, tar macadam, 
or, Portland cement concrete. The foun- 


Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


improvement and) 


Further- | 


The increase de- | 


Rapid Gain Observed in Manufacture 


Britis 


h Import Duty on Tires Encouraged Entry of Amer- 


ican and Other Foreign Factories. 


Since the imposition of the British im- 
port duty on automobile tires, five for- 
eign factories, three of them American, 
have been established in Great Britain, 

|the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
announced Aug. 24. 

The total capital invested in the rub- 
| ber manufacturing industry is estimated 


| states in discussing a review of British 
trade in rubber and its products pre- 


pared by the American Consul at Lon- | 


don, Robert B. Macatee. 


Great Britain’s rubber manufacturing 
lindustry ranked second only to the 


crude rubber during 1928 and the quan- 
tity of crude rubber used by British 
manufacturers has increased rapidly in 
recent years, the review states. 
Outstanding features of the review are 
the linking of rubber production by 


| fect on the market for imported Amer- 
ican products. 


The full text of the section of the re- | 


view dealing with crude rubber produc- 
tion, rubber acreage and_ restriction 
measures follows: 


British Produce Half 

. , . we 
‘Of World's Rubber Supply 
| ‘The United Kingdom is by far the 
most important | international trading 
‘eenter for crude rubber—a_ prominence 
that is inseparably linked with the Brit- 
ish plantation industry in the Middle 
|East, for more than half of the world 
demand for crude rubber is supplied by 
estates within the British Empire and 
these estates ordinarily market their 
product chiefly through London. : 

From 1914 to 1922 British possessions 
contributed on the average 62 per cent 
‘of the world’s output and in subsequent 
years, during which rubber exports were 
partly restricted by legislation, about 57 
| per cent. 

The world’s total acreage under rub- 
|ber is estimated at 4,750,000, of which | 
about 2,990,000 acres (63 per cent) are) 
in British territory and about 2,000,000 
acres (42 per cent) are British owned. 
The maximum capital cost is roughly 
| calculated at £60 to £70 an acre, so that 
}on this basis British capital invested in| 
|the industry would amount to £120,000,- | 
/000 to £140,000,000. The number of 
jshareholders in the United Kingdom is 
| placed at over 200,000. 

British interest in rubber plantations 
is not confined to areas within the Em- 
|pire, British capital being invested to 
some extent also in the Netherland East 
Indies and elsewhere. 

The British producing areas are in the 
| Straits Settlements, certain of the Fed- 
lerated and Nonfederated Malay States, 
|Ceylon, southern India, British Borneo, 
and Sarawak. The Malayan group com- 
prises 47.4 per cent of the world’s planted 
|area, Ceylon 9.5 per cent India 3 per 
cent, and Borneo and Sarawak 3.1 per 
cent—a total of 63 per cent located in 
British areas. 


Plan of Restricting 


Supply Is Explained 


The difficulty of regulating supply to! 
demand and the sharp fluctuations in the 
price of crude rubber over a period of 
years, require some explanation, partic- 
jularly with regard to the overproduction 
which eventually brought about the re- 
striction of exports from Malaya and 
|Ceylon by the British government during 
1922-1928. 

The plan under which this restriction 
was operated, commonly known as the. 
Stevenson scheme, after its author, was 
administered in detail by local authori- 
ties in Malaya and Ceylon, but major 
policies in regard thereto were decided 
by the colonial office in London. Affecting, 
as it did, more than half of the world’s 
crude-rubber supply, the operation of the 
scheme profoundly influenced the rubber 
| trade. 

The highest prices for rubber weré 
reached during the years 1909-1912, when 
first latex crepe rose to 12s. 9d. a pound. 
It was during this period also that the 
most rapid increase in acreage planted 
with rubber took place. These were the 
{boom years. Many companies were or- | 
ganized, and rubber cultivation in Malaya 
|supplanted other forms of agriculture. 


\Voluntary Restrictions 
Termed Unsuccessful 


From November, 1920, until the Gov- 
{ernment took the matter in hand in Nov- 
vember, 1922, various plans of voluntary 
restriction were formulated and put into 
effect but none of them was successful. 

Meanwhile, in June, 1922, rubber fell 
| to 744d. a pound, whith was considerably 
| below the average cost of production. In 
| these circumstances, at the request of 
representatives of British rubber in- 
|terests in the Orient, the British colonial 


- 


| gate the rubber situation in British col- 
|onies and protectorates and to suggest 
means for improving it. An effort was 
| made to obtain cooperation in some form 
of restriction from the Dutch growers 
in the Netherland East Indies, who con- 
stituted the second largest group of 
rubber producers, but the Dutch declined 
to act, However, most of the British 
companies in the Netherland East Indies, 
estimated to control 30 or 40 per cent 


| of the acreage in that area, volunteered | 
to be guided by any scheme which might | 


be made effective in Malaya and Ceyipn, 
and the committee thereupon recom 
mended the adoption of a scheme of con- 


trol to be enforced in British colonies and | 
The recommendation was | 


protectorates. 
adopted by the colonial secretary, legis- 
lation was poneet in Malaya and Ceylon 
to give it effect, and the plan (the “Stev- 
enson scheme” previously referred to) 
| came into operation on Nov. 1, 1922. 

: Briefly, the scheme operated by limit- 
ing exports to a certain percentage of 
a “standard production” based on the 


producing capacity as estimated for each | 


plantation by local officials. At the be- 
ginning the exportable allowance was 
was fixed at 60 per sent of the standard 
production, and thereafter this percent- 
|age was to be raised or lowered quar- 


terly in relation to the average price of | 


jrubber in the London market. The “piv- 
otal price” was at first 1s, 3d. a pound, 
but in 1926 was raised to 1s, 9d, 
Following a price rise when the scheme 
was introduced, there was stability for 
a while; afterward the price again rose, 
and continued to trend upward until at 
the end of 1925 it touched 4s. 7d. a 
‘pound. The advance was due to contin- 


|at 44,000,000 pounds, the Department | 


British interests with the manufacturing | 
| industry; the discussion of London crude | 
rubber marketing methods; and the ef- | 


| tion areas should come on the market. 


| ued restriction of exports in conjunction | 
at a) 
time when stocks were exceptionally | 
circumstances | 


with an increased demand coming 


low—a combination of 
possibly not foreseen by the promoters 
of the scheme. It led to an increase in 
|production outside “Malaya and Ceylon 
and to a larger use of reclaimed rubber, 
| which caused prices for crude to fluctu- 
j ate wildly and then-to fall. An attempt 
was made to steady prices by first in- 
creasing the exportable allowance (in 
1926) and then reducing it (in 1927), 
but the British restrictive factor became 
|of less and less importance as produc- 
| tion in the nonrestriction areas expanded. 
| A tabel shows that rubber exports 
|from The Netherlai.d East Indies during 


| 


| of the world total to 37.8 per cent. 


Rubber Smuggling 
Hampered Scheme 


The scheme placed the producing com- 
panies on a prosperous basis after the 
slump of 1921-22, since it served to 
maintain high prices. Its operation was 


| 


/ 


‘New Mexico’ and ‘Maryland’ 
Score Greatest Number of 
Points in Test for 
Pennant. 





For the first time in naval history, 
two battleships have tied for honors in 
| battle efficiency, and both are author- 
| ized to fly the battle efficiency pennant, 
, the Department of the Navy announced 
jin a statement Aug. 24 

The “New Mexico” and the “Mary- 
land,” both attached to the Battle Fleet, 
won the same score in the various effi- 
ciency competitions, the statement said. 
The pennant, awarded every year, is con- 
sidered the highest prize in the Navy. 


United States in the consumption of | restriction years rose from 23.5 per cent It is popularly known throughout the 


| service as the “meat-ball.” 
During the next year, both vessels are 
authorized to fly the pennant won on 


| separate assignments, but when in com- 


| pany, the “New Mexico” will fly it on 


considerably hampered, however, by ex- | 


|tensive smuggling of rubber from 
Malaya. Furthermore, some producers 
| felt that it was too unwieldy to be of 
benefit except in a time of distress such 
as that in which it was introduced; 
that assessments of “standard produc- 
tion” were inaccurate; and that the 
; amended pivotal orice of Ils. 9d. a 
} pound was too high. 
sides, growing unrest on account of the 
benefits accruing to Dutch planters ‘in 
areas where exports were not restricted. 

Based on these and other objections 
and on the argument that world con- 


There was, be-| 


sumption had been retarded by reason | 


of the fact that high prices had pre- | 


cluded the use of rubber for many pur- 
voses for which it is adapted, insistent 


| protests against the scheme were raised 


by certain sections of the British press 
and in other quarters. Announcement 
was made on Feb. 9, 1928, that a com- 
mittee had been appointed by the Brit- 
ish government to review the question 


|of restriction and recommend a policy 


to be edopted, and on April 4, 1928, 
on the advice of this committee it was 
decided to end the scheme on Nov. 1 of 
that year. 


This news caused a sharp decline in 


‘the price of rubber and a corresponding 


collapse in share values. From a previ- 
ous average of ls. 7d. the Feb.-April 
average price fell to 1s. 0.591d., and de- 
clined to 9.154d. for May-July and to} 
8.874d. for Aug.-Oct., as is seen below. 

The average price during the six years 
of restriction works out at just over Is. 
742d. a pound. It is estimated that well 
over 500,000 tons of rubber were held 
off the market during the operation of 
the scheme, though the expansion of 
Dutch production renders any estimate 
of dubious value. 

During the summer months of 1928, 
in anticipation of the removal of restric- 
tion, and in view of accumulated stocks 
waiting to be released, the market out- | 
look was not hopeful. Later in the year, | 
however, it became evident that con-} 
sumption was expanding, while manu- | 


become depleted in the hope of lower 
prices when accumulations from restric- | 


at the close of 1928 crude rubber stood | 
at 10d. a pound against the low of 7%4d 
a pound in April. Stocks in London) 
had not abnormally increased, and in| 
fact were well below those of the like| 
period in 1927. With the prospect of 
consumption overtaking production in 
1929, the market found itself in a far 
more stable position than had been ex- 


pected. | 


. 


London Holds Reserve 
For American Consumers 


|day, Aug. 28, 10 a. m., daylight saving | 

London holds in stocks what may be|time, 407 United States Court House, | 
called the first outside reserve of the | Broadway and Park Row; alleged mis- 
Larger quantities | representation 
often accumulate in the United Statgs.| William C. Reeves, 
but these represent the working reserves | James 
,of manufacturers rather than the com- 


American consumer. 


mercial surplus which makes up the bulk 
of London stocks. In 1927, 24 per cent, 
and in 1928, 17 per cent of the rubber 
produced entered ports of the United 
Kingdom, the bulk of which was reex- 
ported, principally to the United States. 

Membership in the association is di- 
vided into (a) producers (including sell- 
ing agents and importers), (b) brokers, 
and (c) dealers. The fields of these re- 
spective elasses are strictly defined and 
adhered to. 
agents, forming class (a), agree not to | 
contract in the United Kingdom for the | 
sale or purchase of rubber except through | 


Hearings Are Scheduled 


*| schedule follows in full text: 


|Commission’s attorney. 


| torney. 


1329). 


the odd-numbered days of the month, 
and the “Maryland” on the even-num- 
bered days. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

“Two battleships, ‘New Mexico’ and 
‘Maryland,’ have won the same score 
for the battle efficiency pennant for the 
battleship class for the fiscal year 
1928-29 and the Secretary of the Navy 
has authorized toth of the battleships 
to fly the pennant under certain’ condi- 
tions. 

Awarded Annually. 

“This pennant is awarded annually to 
the ships having the highest score in 
their class in engineering, gunnery and 
communication competitions and is con- 
sidered the highest prize in the United 
States Navy. 

“During the present year, the ‘New 
Mexico’ and the ‘Maryland,’ both of 
which are attached to the Battle Fleet, 


|are authorized to fly the pennant when 


on separate assignments, but when in 
company the ‘New Mexico’ will fly the 
pennant on the odd numbered days of 
the month and the ‘Maryand’ on the 
even numbered days. This is the first 
time that two battleships have had the 
same score in this competition. 

“The President of the United States 
will award a letter of commendation to 
the commanding officers of both the 
‘New Mexico’ and the ‘Maryland’ and 
letters of commendations’ will be 
awarded by the Secretary of the Navy 
to the officers recemmended by the com- 
manding officers of the two ships. 

“Capt. Edgar B. Larimer, U. S. N., 
commanded the. ‘New Mexico’ and 
Capt. Victor A. Kimberly, U. S. N., com- 
manded the ‘Maryland.’ 

“The standing of the battleships are: 
(1) ‘New Mexico’ and ‘Maryland.’ (3) | 
‘California,’ (4) ‘West Virginia.’ (5) | 
‘Mississippi, (6) ‘Pennsylvania,’ (7) ‘Ar- | 
kansas.’ (8) ‘Colorado,’ (9) ‘Tennessee,’ 
(10) ‘New York,’ (11) ‘Idaho.’ (12) | 
‘Texas.’ (13) ‘Wyoming,’ (14) ‘Florida,’ 
(15) ‘Utah.’ ” 


| 
t 


By Trade Commission | 


Three trial examiners’ hearings in- 


| facturers were allowing their stocks to volving cement products, chinaware and 


toilet articles will be held by the Fed- 


public by the Commission Aug. 24. The 


Trial examiners’ hearings: 
Portland Cement Association, 
others, of Chicago; Seattle, 


and 
Monday, 


| Aug. 26, 10 a. m., 431 Lyon building, | 


alleged unfair competition in promoting 


|sale of cement products; John W. Addi- 
{son, trial examiner; 


William A, Sweet, | 
(Docket 1532). 

Morgan Belleek China Company, of 
Canton, Ohio; New York City, Wednes. | 


in sale of chinaware; | 
trial examiner; 
M. Brinson, Commission’s at- 


(Docket 1670). 

The Armand Company, and others, of 
Des Moines, Iowa; Atlanta, Thursday, 
Aug. 29, 10 a. m., 324 United States Post 
Office building; alleged price maintenance 
on toilet articles and cosmetics; William 


Reardon, Commission’s attorney. (Docket | 


| 
Lon- | 


London, New York, and Singapore, 


The producers or their | don remaining the most influential so far | later stepped out at San Diego, 


as price making is. concerned, 
London has maintained its position as 
a crude-rubber trading center primarily 


brokers who are members of the asso- | because the plantation industry in the 


' 
| act only as intermediaries between sellers 
}and buyers and (with certain exceptions) 
;receive one brokerage only, to be paid 
by the seller. They agree not to accept 
consignments of rubber from producing | 
countries, nor to ship rubber abroad, nor 
| to deal in-rubber with manufacturers or 


many speed limits, | office appointed a committee to investi- | dealers outside the United Kingdom. The 


| dealers, forming class (c), agree not to 
contract for the purchase or sale of rub- 
ber with producers or importers except 
through brokers, members of the asso- 
|ciation, The association is administered 
by a2 committee of 18 members, 6 being 
elected from each class, a chairman and 
vice chairman being elected annually 
from the committee members., ; 


Rubber Producers 
Maintain Organization 


The Rubber Growers Association (Inc.) 
is the British rubber producers’ organi- 
zation. The membership-is composed of 
firms and individuals who are proprie- 
tors or part proprietors of rubber es- 
| tates, or managing agents or secretaries 
for proprietors of rubber estates, or 
shareholders in rubber estate corpora- 
tions. The association has been active 
in safeguarding the interests of rub- 
ber growers, particularly by obtaining 
concerted action where necessary and in 
| promoting or opposing legislation affect- 
ling the industry. In recent years an 
important feature of its work has been 
| the building up of new outlets for crude 
1ubber by advertising, publicity and 
other means. It issues an official publi- 
cation, the Rubber Growers’ Bulletin, 
containing announcements of impor- 
| tance to the industry and statistical ta- 
| bles showing the crude rubber position 
from time to time, 

London and Liverpool were for many 
years before the war the world’s most 
important rubber markets, London first 
for wild rubber and later on for planta- 
tion grades after these had become 
known, and Liverpool for wild rubber. 





| 


| 


ciation. The brokers, forming class (b),| Middle East is controlled by British cap- | 


| ingers to receive the consignment on| Washington, 


| 


ital. British-owned estates. market ‘their | 


|rubber through their estate agents in 


London. Other factors contributing to | 
London’s importance are its facililies for | 
warehousing at low rates, shipping con- 
nections, and nearness to leading Euro- | 
pean consuming markets and trade cus- | 


| tom over a long period of years. 


Transactions in Sale 
Of Rubber Outlined 


A typical transaction in the sale of 
rubber in London would be as follows: | 
A cargo of crude arrives at the London 
docks for delivery. The producer’s Lon- | 


Growth of Aviation Said to Necessitate 
Provision of Airport in Every City 


| 
| 
| 


Expansion of Traffic Will Revolutionize Transportation, 
Says Assistant Secretary of Navy. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
lhiving today. America has taken to the 
| air, The airplane is no longer a novelty; 
lit is hardly an adventure; it is nothing 
{mysterious any more. 

The airplane is, with us, as much rou- 
tine as the automobile, if not as numer- 
ous, as dependable as the railroad train; 
and the next 10 years will see our sky- 
ways chartea and filled as our highways 
are charted and filled today. 

The American cities that recognize this | 
fact and build airports to meet it will tap 


For example, up in Alaska, I discov- 
ered that a group of Navy aviators are 
making an aerial photographic mosaic 
map of Alaska for the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of In- 
terior. This map has already more than 
justified what it is costing. It has dis- 
covered two lakes in Alaska, the very 
existence of which had not heretofore 
been even suspected. Both of those lakes 


ment possibilities. More than that, this 


have great hydroelectric ower develop- ; 


|new sources of wealth so great that the 
most optimistic are more likely to under- 
|estimate it than to overestimate it, 


photographic mosaic map of Alaska has 


revolutionized timber cruising methods. 
The photographs made from the air are 


Message From China 
Expected on Question 
Of Extraterritoriality 


Department of State Decides 
Against Early Removal of 
American Legation to 
Nanking. 


Another Chinese note on the subject 
of extraterritoriality is expected by the 
Department of State, according to in- 
formation received orally at the Depart- 
ment on Aug. 24. 

The note is in reply to a note sent to 
the Chinese government by the Depart- 
ment two weeks ago. Notes were sent 
simultaneously ‘by other interested 


The American cities that ignore the| so clear and distinct that the individual | powers, 


airplane or think it a minor factor in 
their development, before long will find 


themselves in the same position as the | 


cities that two or three generations ago 
j ignored the railroad, 


Recommends Cities 
Construction Airports 


The lack of community foresight in | 
cities and towns that fail to provide air- | 
ports today, can only be compared to 
the lack of foresight in a community | 
that today would build a road fit for) 
three or four buggies when from 150 
to 500 automobiles a day would use a 
modern highway were it built. 

On this 12,000-mile flight it gave me | 
a thrill to see the little cities keen and | 
alert to the future, that have built mgd- | 
ern airports. In my memory stands 
such names as these: Midford, Oreg., a| 
little city that saw sky traffic over the| 
crests of the Klamath Range and built 
a great airport to meet it when it came. 
We refueled there. Cheyenne, Wyo., a 
clean, keen city set in the midst of end- 
less plains where todsy the airplane can | 


| 


trees can be identified. Bankers have 
told me that on such a photographic re- 
port of the stand of timber, they would 
be willing to advance 60 per cent of the 
estimated timber values to finance lum- 
bering operations on such tracts. 


Naval Initiative 


Developed Steel Company 

Out at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, I 
saw the old barracks ship “Alton.” She 
had once been the old armored cruiser 
“Chicago.” 
Navy’s need of steel armor plates for that 
ship was born the great United States 
Steel Corporation. Only in England in 
these days could armor plates of that 
size be made. At the request of the 
Navy, Mr. Carnegie put in rollers big 
enough to handle that job, and that was 
the beginning of the United States Stee! 
Corporation, 

I learned that a peace-time Navy. 
working on the problem of ventilating 
its ships, had developed the ventilation 
system by which theaters and mines to- 
day are ventilated. 





find all it needs on a great landing field 
just as once that city stood ready to 
equip a cowboy. North Platte, Nebr.,| 
where, in the midst of the Nebraska 
prairie, once the home of the buffalo, 
the transcontinental air fleets today can 
come to anchor and do. 


Lauds Enterprise of 
Small Town Resident 


|carry on suc 


great steel furniture business of today, 


|the products of which can be seen in 
| any modern office, was born of the Navy’s 
jneeds for furniture that was light and 
|strong and would not splinter on ship- 
| board. 
|conversation between the Atlantic and! 


I learned that transcontinental 


the Pacific came out of the Navy’s needs 


| for such a system of communication and 


that a Navy officer was the first one to 
h a conversation. I learned 


Patterson, La., where the enterprise of | that much of the heavy working machin- 


I learned that out of the | 


I learned that the | 


one Louisianian has provided an airport|ery in use in America’s industrial life 
in which one can refuel between New| today, such as presses weighing tons, 
Orleans and Houston. Moline, IIl., just | came of the Navy’s need for such equip- 
across the river from Davenport, Iowa.|ment. More than a hundred such in- 
These are the little cities that have won| stances could be cited. I found for ex- 
their place on the air maps of America. lample that scores of thousands of times 
They have tapped this new source of|every year ship captains of the merchant 


oa | miles an hour, and I remembered how 15 
jeral Trade Commission during the week | years before I had seen Mount Shasta 
These factors steadied the price, and|of Aug. 25, according to a schedule made | from that train. I remembered how tre- 


wealth; money is coming into their cof- 
fers already from that investment. Just 
as American communities had to awaken 
- generation ago to the great new move- 
ment of our people brought by the auto- 
mobile, so America’s cities, small as well 
as large, must awaken to the great new 
movement by air. : 
Two weeks ago, 12,000 feet in the air, 
full 2 miles above the earth, I was flying 
across the face of Mount Shasta in Cali- 
fornia. The huge peak crowned with 
eternal snow rose 2,400 feet higher, yet 
I looked far below. Two miles beneath 
us was a tiny thread of steel on which 
toy cars and a toy locomotive crawled 
while we whistled past at more than 120 


| 


mendous an engineering feat that rail- 
road had seemed to me at that time. Then 
the work of the engineers had stunned 
me, now the airplane dwarfed it; Amer- 
icans hereafter must see with the eyes 
of the eagle. No man can fly 12,000; 
miles without a changed outlook. 


Planes Superior to 


Yachts and Train 

I have been a yachtsman for years. | 
At Anacostia Field in Washington I| 
stepped aboard the Navy’s trimetored all- | 
metal Ford transport monoplane to start | 
this trip. With pilots, mechanics, pas- 
sengers and baggage it weighed five tons. | 
That was a load I would have hesitated | 
to stow on my yacht to cross Lake Pont- | 
chartrain at New Orleans, yet with that | 
load, breakfasting in Washington, we} 
flew to New Orleans by way of Spartan- | 
burg, S. C., and Montgomery, Ala., and | 
reached New Orleans half an hour ahead | 
of dinner time that same day. | 

I have stepped into that plane at San) 





| W. Sheppard, trial examiner; Edward E. | Diego, Calif., on the Mexican border and | 


10 hours later stepped out at Seattle, | 
Wash., on the border of British Colum- | 
bia. I have entered that plane at San| 
Francisco and four hours and a quarter | 
nalf the | 
Pacific Coast away. 

The era of the air has come. | 
plane properly inspected, competently | 
piloted, ise swift, dependable and safe, | 

in which I flew 12,000 miles | 


The air- | 


The plane i 
started that flight after 1,700 air hours 
without a major overhaul. In the 12,000 
miles it carried me across the Great | 


American Desert, over the Rocky Moun- 


| tains, over the Alleghany Mountains, and | 


over the Mojave Desert. From border | 
to border and coast to coast, one spark | 
plug and one rocker arm was renewed | 
and that was all. The airplane has come | 
not merely to stay but to grow. 

It is up to the States and cities of 
America to build airports to handle this 
traffic that is here. When an American 
can breakfast in El Paso and dine in 
Los: Angeles as I have done, can take off 
in San Francisco in the morning and 


| Navy. 


|ment of the Navy. 
| follows: 


| 


don agents having received the bills of | reach Salt Lake City before sunset; can 
lading, hand them over to their wharf-| awaken in Dayton, Ohio, and lunch in 
D. C., it is time for | 
their behalf. There are some 15 im-)| America’s cities to provide the airports 
portant wharfingers authorized by the | that will put these cities on the map and | 
Rubber Trade Association to act in this reap the harvest that is waiting to be | 
capacity, and each of these firms has on | gathered. 


its staff men especially qualified to judge | Urges Gasoline Tax 


the quality of rubber. As soon as the To Build Stations 


consignment is warehoused the expert, , 7 . 

examines each case, and representative; In California I found the gasoline tax 
samples are taken and sealed by the! that, collected from automobiles, goes to 
warehouse officials, who issue warrants | build that State’s superb roads, is remit- 
and guarantee the samples to be repre- | ted to aviators. I took the liberty of sug- 
sentative. Warehousemen are responsible | gesting there that it be collected from 
to buyers who may get delivery of a case them and spent for airports. The sug- 
ef rubber not measuring up to sample,! gestion was welcomed and approved, and 


consequently they take pains to insure now I take the liberty of suggesting to 


| 


that the sample is no better than the 
average contents of the case. 

Next the samples are sent for exam- | 
ination to the broker, who submits them | 
to the standard qualities committee of | 
the Rubber Trade Association, If the 
committee finds the samples to be of the 
standard claimed, they are so certified 
and stamped. The broker, having re- 
ceived instructions from his principal to 
sell, is now in a position to deal. 

Delivery is made according to the 
terms of sale. Rubber sold to American 
buyers customarily is sold c. i, f. New 


York, and transportation from London have done so much for our increased | 


sive or from the East to New York usually | comfort, efficiency and progress in civil | 
Today the principal world markets are’ is in British ships. 


every State and city of America that by 
whatever local means are deemed best, 
a definite program be adopted looking 
to the immediate financing and construc- 
tion of modern adequate airports that 
meet the requirements of the United 
States Government to put them in the 
| classification of the best, for the 
| time is coming soon when the city with- 
out an airport will be in the same plight 
| as the city without an automobile high- 
way or without a railroad station. 


And now let me tell you some of the! 


peace-time activities of your navy which 


‘life. 


|marine get their bearings by radio from 
| Navy radio stations, 

I learned that the peace-time Navy | 
| has its functions as well as the war-time | 
These functions mean progress | 


millions 
another. 


and comfort and efficiency for 
of Americans in one form or 


| And I am glad that this is the case. 


Of course I saw at the naval train- 


|ing stations at San Diego, Calif., and 


on the Great Lakes at Chicago, Ameri- 
can boys are being taught just what 
genuine Americanism means, just as out 
in the fleet the men of the Navy are 
being taught trades and occupA&tions that 
make them valuable citizens when they 
return to civil life. 

And these things, to me, are the high 
lights that stand out in my memory as 
I ‘look back over this trip. 


Navy to Have Exhibit 
At National Air Races 


Plans for the Navy’s exhibition at the 


All communications between China and 
the United States are now being carried 
on through the American consulate in 
| Nanking or by direct communication be- 
| tween the American Minister in Peiping, 
| John Van A. MacMurray, and the Chi- 


|nese foreign minister, C. T. Wang, it 
| was stated. 


| Legation Not Yet to Be Moved. 

| The Department of State has not 
planned to move the American Legation 
to Nanking, it was stated, due to the 
considerable expense involved and the 
fact that no other major powers have 
yet moved their diplomatic establish- 
ments. Turkey has set up its legation 
at Nanking, and two or. three of the 
smaller nations have followed this ex- 
ample. 

The chief problem involved in the 
transfer of the American Legation, it was 
stated orally at the Department, is that 
of expense. If the legation is moved, the 
| United States will want to buy and build 
on a property large enough to care for 
|the complete needs of its personnel. It 
|is not considered expedient to do this 
| until it is assured that the Chinese capi- 
| tal is to remain permanently at Nanking. 


No Guards to Be Asked. 


| No request fer legation guards will be 
|made should the legation be transferred 
| to Nanking, it was stated. 

| Although there has been some discus- 
|sion of raising the American Legation 
|in China to the status of an embassy, no 
|additional appropriations have been 
|asked for this in the current budget, it 
| was stated at the Department. Neither 
jhas any request been made for addi- 
|tional appropriations for a transfer of 
| the legation for Peiping to Nanking. 


New Fluid Is Sought 
For Plane Instruments 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

| instruments may be subjected to low 
| temperatures during the ordinary opera- 
| tion of aircraft. 

Measurements of the viscosity were 
made on solutions of animal, vegetable, 
and mineral oils in xylene, glycerin in 
alcohol, and other solutions. Data were 
|obtained for individual liquids including 
| kerosene, mineral spirits, xylene and re- 
coil (mineral) oil, These data are pub- 
| lished sin N. A. C. A. Technical Report 
No. 209 which may be obtained for 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
| ments, 
| The object of the investigation was to 
| find a liquid or liquids which had a high 
| viscosity at about 25 degrees C., and 
| small temperatures coefficient of vis- 
;cosity. A eriterion for comparing. the 
liquids in this resepct is arbitrarily se- 


|lected as the temperature at which the 


national air races at Cleveland, Ohio, | kinematic viscosity is five time that at 
were announced, Aug. 24, by the Depart-| +30 degrees C. For most purposes this 


The announcement 


;fixes the lower temperature limit of use- 
; | fulness, 
On Aug. 25 a three-plane formation, | 


u , No liquids with an absolute 
viscosity greater than 0.05 poise at 25 


composed of Assistant Secretary Ingalls,|degrees C. were found for which this 


|in a single-seater F4B-plane (one of the 


Navy’s latest type fighting planes); Adm. 
Moffett, in an O2U-plane, 


| temperature is much below —20 degrees 


|C. and none of absolute viscosity of about 
and Lt./0.025 poise with this temperature below 


Comdr. Robert P. Molton Jr., United |—40 degrees C. 


States Navy, aide to Mr. Ingalls, in an- 
other 02U-plane, will fly to Dayton, Ohio 
(Fairfield A. I. D.), to meet the Navy’s 
fighting squadron now en route from the 
west coast. The three planes will lead 
the Navy’s contingent to the air. races at 
Cleveland, where the Navy will have on 


| 


_ Further work is being carried on, first, 
|} in extending the lower temperature limit 
of the data to —50 degrees C. and lower, 
and second, in obtaining data on promis- 


|ing liquids and solutions in an effort to 
|find those with a viscosity higher than 
,0.025 poise at 25 degrees C. which are 


exhibition various types of planes and|usable at temperatures down to —40 


aviation equipment. 


‘degrees C. 
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Children Engaged 
In Farm Work Total 
Over Half Million | 


Figure Is Based on Mid- 
Winter Conditions; Num- 
ber Is Augmented 
During Summer. 


More than a half million. boys and 
girls from the ages of 10 to 15 years 
are at work on farms in midwinter, 
when almost no farm work is done, ac- 
cording to the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. How many there 
are employed when farm work is at its 
height has never been estimated, it was | 
stated, 

The averdge American farmer depends 
in part for his labor supply upon his 
family, according to the study. Twelve 
of the States, all situated in the South, 
utilize 84 per cent of the total number | 
of juveniles listed by the census as em- | 
ployed in agriculture, 

In Colorado 6,800 children were esti-| 
mated to have been employed in the | 
sugar-beet fields, while the number | 
working in the Winter was given as| 
1,955 in this State, it was stated by the} 
Bureau. 

This information was contained in the 
introductory statement to the publica- | 
tion “Children in Agriculture,” just is- | 
sued by the Children’s Bureau. Follow- | 
ing is the full text of the introductory 
statement: 

On the 6,500,000 farms of the United 
States hundreds of thousands of children | 
are at work. Even in midwinter, when | 
almost no farm work is done, the census 
of 1920 found more than 500,000 boys 
and girls from 10 to 15 years old work- 
ing in agriculture. How many there 
may be when farm operations are at! 
their height no one knows. 

Nearly Ali Work At Home. 

The average American farmer de-| 
pends in part for his labor supply upon | 
his family, and the majority of the boys 
and girls reported in 1920 as engaged in | 
agriculture (569,824 of the 647,309) were | 
working on home farms. Still, many | 
thousands were reported as hired labor- | 
ers, and if the census count had been | 
made at a rush season—for example; 
during the harvest months—the number | 
would. have been augumented by thous- 
ands of others. 

In California an authoritative estimate 
in 1924 placed the number of children 
working on the land at the height of the 
season at 5,000 compared with 1,832 re- 
ported by the census in January, 1920, 
and in Colorado the number of children 
working in the sugar-beet fields in 1919- 
20 was estimated by a representative of 
one of the sugar companies as 6,800, 
whereas in the Winter of 1920 the census 
found only 1,955 child agricultural work- | 
ers in the State. 

Children work on farms wherever | 
crops are raised, but 12 States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas—have more than the average 
quota of child agricultural workers. The 
children at work on farms in these 12 
States are 84 per cent of the total num- 
ber of all children reported by the United 
States Census as employed in agricul- 
ture. 

These are among the States that lead 
in the production of cotton and tobacco; 
they have 74 per cent of the tobacco 
acreage and 99 per cent of the cotton 
acreage of the country. Both these crops 
require much hand labor, and children 
are useful as “hands” from an early age. 
In some localities -compulsory-education 
laws do not prevent them from staying 
out of school to pick cotton, help with 
the tobacco crop, or do other farm work. 

Children Aid Tenant Farmers. 

_ The greater number of children, work- 
ing on farms in the sections of the coun- 
try o_o in these States is ac- 
counted for “in part also by economic 
conditions and the type of farming. Al- 
though the 12 States listed as. having the 
greatest number of child agricultural 
workers have only 45 per cent of the 
farms of the United States they have 
62 per cent of the tenant farmers. 
Tenancy in these one-crop sections is 
largely on the share basis; the tenants’ 
principal, and in many cases only con- 
tribution is the labor supply, and the 
number of acres of cotton or tobacco he 
can cultivate is determined by the num- 
ber of children he can put to work in 
the fields. 

These facts the census reveals. But 
the census, being only a count, gives no 
information in regard to the amount 
and kinds of work that children do, be- 
yond what may be inferred from the 
brief directions to its enumerators, to 
count as children engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits those who work away 
from home as farm laborers “somewhat 
regularly assist their parents in the per- 
formance of work other than household 
work or chores.” Nor does the census, 
of course, describe the conditions under 
which the work is done nor indicate how 
it may affect the welfare of the children 
who do it. 





Prices of Beef Cattle 
Maintain High Average | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

most of the corn belt States, High tem- 
peratures and lack of moisture in August 
and early September this year would re- | 
duce materially Aug. 1 prospects 
Range Conditions Unfavorable. 
Range and feed conditions in the | 
Western States are much less favorable 
than a year ago, and in some areas con- 
ditions are the worst that have prevailed 
since the widespread drought of 1919. 
Winter range prospects are poor over 
large areas of the Northern Plains and 
Rocky Mountain States, and hay and 
forage production will be considerably 
below normal. The hay situation is made 
more serious by the fact that the 
carry-over of old hay in all the Western 
States is the smallest in several years, 
the heavy feed requirements of last win- 
ter being responsible for that condition. 
In some of these States forced mar- 
ketings of cattle undoubtedly will occur, 
but it is still too early to forecast how 
large such marketings will be or how 
much the feed situation will affect total 
cattle movements. Althougr there is evi- 
dence that cattle are tending to increase 
in numbers, cattle and calf slaughter in 
1930 probably will not be greatly differ- 
ent from that of 1928 and 1929, but some 
seurenan is-to be expected in 1931 and 


1929 Prices High. 
Average prices of slaughier esitle and 
calves in the first half of 1929 were the 
second chighest on record for the period, 


/is over, the Board added. 


| storage space in bonded warehouses of | 


Farm Board Preparing Plans to Make — 
Loans to Grain Growers’ Coopertives 


Storage Space Said to Be Available in Northwest for Wheat 
On Which Advances May Be Desired. 


The Federal Farm Board has not yet; producers of Pekin, Ill., Aug. 28, and 
established sufficient machinery to sup-| of Davenport, Iowa, Aug. 29. The other 
plement the loans granted by Federal} members who will go to Chicago are C. 
intermediate credit banks to organiza-|C. Teague, Alexander Legge, chairman, 
tions of growers of wheat and other) and Car! Williams. 
grains in the Northwest who desire to The program of the Board for the en- 
withhold their crops from the market,| suing week has not been completed be- 
the Board has announced. cause it is not known definitely when the 

Announcement was made in the form, members of the Board will return from 
of a telegram sent to S. M. Williams,| Chicago, it was stated orally at the 
editor-in-chief of the St. Paul (Minn.) | Board’s offices Aug. 24. 

Pioneer Press, and subsequently made) Following is the full text of the tele- 
public by the Board. With the opening| gram sent to the editor of the St. Paul 
up of the wheat export market, at the) Pjoneer-Press: 

present time, the worst of the situation In response to your wire of Aug. 22, 
information in possession of Federal 
| Farm Board from abtoad is to effect that 
wheat export market is just opening up 
1! : : with indications that worst of situation 
the Northwest, which is available to| js over. 

those who wish to store grain on which} farm Board has not yet been able to 


The Board stated that it was advised 
that there is a substantial amount of 





| the intermediate credit banks are ready | set up machinery to supplement loans on 
|to make advances up to 65 per cent of 


| wheat and other grains that have been 
land are being made by intermediate 


the value of the grain. 

Five members of the Board will at-| credits banks to’ growers’ organizations 
tend the meeting of the organization | of Northwest States, desiring to with- 
committee of the Farmers National Grain | old their crops Pont anaeet. 
Corporation in Chicago, Aug. 26. They| Board is advised that there is a sub- 
will listen to plans proposed for the) stantial amount of storage space in 
organization of the corporation, which| }onded warehouses of Northwest States 
represents” farmers’ cooperative grain) available to those who wish to store grain 
growers throughout the West. |on which intermediate credits banks is 

©. B. Denman, member of the Board,! ready to make advances up to 65 per 
will speak at the Iowa State fair Aug ‘cent of value of grain 
or —— en ee | Board is in sympathy with movement 
fatten a Witla Ind. Aug “on. He | 2mong farmers’ organizations to with- | 

; 9 . 24. i 
will also talk before groups of dairy | hold hom whet fram market. 


| 


| 


Health of Women _ Juvenile Employes 
In Trades Studied Decrease in England 


| 


Lower Birth Rate During 
War Causes Scarcity of 
Young Workers. 


Improper Posture and Venti- 
lation Among Menaces 
Studied in Recent Survey 


| individual boy and girl would be care- 
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New Type Trolley Car | 
Introduced in Berlin | 


A speedier type of street car has re- | 
cently been introduced in Germany by | 
the company which operates the under- 
ground, omnibus and street car service 
in Berlin and its suburbs, according to | 
a report from the assistant trade com- | 


| missioner at Berlin, A. Douglas Cook, | 


to the Department of Commerce. The | 
full text of the statement follows: 

These cars carry a larger number of | 
passengers than older types, and at a 


greater speed, as well as facilitating the | kind ever held, in London recently, it | States were: George R. Putnam, Com- | 
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( 
Improvements of Lighthouse Services 
Considered at International Meeting 


Delegates to London Conference Exchange Information on 
Lighting Systems and Inspect English Equipment. 


Lighthouse problems, including those | Much interesting information was pre- 
of illuminants, lighting systems, fog sig- cornet both in formal papers submitted 
nals, radiobeacons, navigation aids, and fadcnen” 7 and in discussion at the con- 
related anatters, were discussed at an! lished by Trinity House. 
international conference, the first of its| The representatives 


of the United 


The proceedings will be pub- | 
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State Department 
_ Announces Changes 
In Foreign Service 


| 
‘Two Officers Transferred 
| From Europe to Latin 
American Assign- 

| ments. 


Carrying out its new policy of trans- 


entrance and departure from the vehi-| was announced Aug. 24 by the Bureau/ missioner of Lighthouses, Washington; | ferring experienced foreign service of- 


cles by a two-door entrance and 
in the middle of the car. 

These newer cars with their speed 
of about 13 miles per hour cannot how-| 
ever be used to full efficiency as yet, | 
as their speed is retarded by the older| 
and slower cars on the same track. Con- 
sequently a gradual reorganization of the 
Berlin street car service is contemplated, | 
At present these newer cars are being | 
operated on one line only. 

A new type of street car train, consist- 
ing of three corridor cars fitted with 
loudspeakers and capable of a speed of | 
21 kilometers (about 13 miles) per hour, | 
is now being constructed for use on the 
heavier traveled lines. 


exit | 


pected, the committees felt that some | 
form of migration would be inevitable. 
A valuable preparation for such a meas- 
ure, it is pointed out, is being obtained 
through the operation of the plans for | 
transferring boys from the depressed | 
areas which the ministry of labor put 
in force over a year ago. 

These arrangements came into force | 
in February, 1928, and since that date} 
nearly 3,000 boys have been individually 
selected and have been transferred to 
carefully chosen jobs outside the de- 
pressed areas. In the initial stages of 
the scheme, many committees were ap- 
prehensive of the dangers involved in 
removing young people of less than 18 
years of age from their home districts 
and from parental control, but they had 
the assurance that the welfare of each 


fully watched over, to whatever locality 
he or she might be sent. The success 
obtained in transferring these boys dur- 
ing the last 15 months has won the ap- 


| achievement in the lighthouse work of 
the world. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 , 
raphy compiled by the research division 
of the Bureau. 

Behind an after-dinner cigar, a box 
of chocolates, and the cosmetics in a 
lady’s vanity case, lurk possible menaces 
to the health of the women who help to 


pression given by some of the titles of 
books and pamphlets included in the 
bibliography, 

The manufacture of such an innocent- 
sounding accessory as pearl buttons is 
another of the many industries studied 
from the standpoint of women’s health. 
Since in the list is found so varied :n 
array as the manufacture of furs, felt 
hats, garments, pearl buttons, textiles, 
fireworks, canned goods, rubber, pottery, 
millinery, and work “in telephone ex- 
changes, department stores, steam laun- 
dries, it would seem that there are pos- 
sible dangers behind the scenes in most 
of the industries in which women are 
employed. The Women’s Bureau admits 
this to be true but stresses the fact.that 
proper precautions and scientific study 
can strip women’s jobs of most of the 
hazardous aspects. 

Long hours, night work, wrong seat- 
ing and posture, bad atmospheric condi- 
tions, abnormal temperatures and hu- 
midities, and industrial fatigue from 
whatever cause are shown in the bulletin 
to produce disabilities in women, causes, 
soeencine to the Bureau, easily prevent- 
able, 

It is imperative that women should 
not be exposed to the dangers attendant 
upon the use of benzol and lead in man- 
ufacture, the Bureau urges, since women 
are more susceptible than men to these 
types of poisoning and since the offspring 
of women handling these substances are 
likely to be affected. 

Important as it is to safeguard the 
health of men workers, women’s double 
role makes it even more essential for 
their health problems to be studied and 
and stressed, the Women’s Bureau coun- 
sels. Women are not only wage earners 
but homemakers, mothers, and potential 
mothers, and menaces to their health and 
safety are direct blows at the strength 
and welfare of the race. 

Ounces of prevention as well as pounds 
of cure are offered in the bulletin by such 
titles as “Principles of Labor Legisla- 
tion—Safety and Health,” “First Princi- 
ples of Industrial Posture and Seating,” 
“Health Standards,” “Health and Recre- 
ation Activities in Industrial Establish- 
ments,” “Hygienic Instructions for 
Laundry Girls,” and “Five-Hour Speels 
for Women with Reference io Rest 
Pauses.” 

Of the almost 100 references given in 
this bibliography, only a half dozen or 
so are actually published and distributed 
by the Women’s Bureau. All the books 
and articles listed, however, are the work 
of scientific, industrial, economic, or med- 
ical experts, and information on how to 
secure them can be obtained from the 
authors and oragnizations referred to in 
the bibliography as responsible for each. 
The International Labor Office, United 
States Public Health Service, National 
Safety Council, New York State depart- 
ment of labor, and Consumers’ League, 
and the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board of Great Britain are some of the 
other organizations which sponsored the 
studies. 


| 1928, $8.40-in 1927, and $6.82 in 1922, 


the low point in the general depression 
of cattle values which occurred in the 
period 1921-1926. Prices of calves aver- 
aged $13.17 as compared with $12.09 in 
1928, $10.44 in 1927, and $8.45 in 1924 
and 1922, the low points in the depres- 
sion. 

The present cattle supply situation 
indicates a continuance during the next 
12 months, with seasonal variations, of 
the general level of slaughter cattle 
prices which prevailed in 1928 and 1929. 
However, if unfavorable feed conditions 
force heavier marketings of cattle this 
Fall than now seems probable the price 
situation might be considerably changed. 
The seasonal downturn in prices of the 
better grades of fed cattle this Fall is 
expected to occur later than the decline 
which started in September, 1928. Prices 
of fed cattle next Winter probably will 
average higher than last Winter. Prices 
next Spring and early Summer are not 
expected to differ4greatly from those in 
the corresponding period this year. 
Prices of stocker and feeder cattle prob- 
ably will average lower in the last half 
of 1929 than in the last ‘half of 1928. 
Although some decline from the pres- 
ent high level of cattle prices is to be 
expected within the next three years, 





being exceeded only by 1919. The aver- 
age of cattle prices was $11@4 as com- 
pared .with $10.69 im ‘the -first half : of 


there seems little possibility that this 
decline will carry prices to the low lev- 


els prevailing from 1921 to 1926, 


make these popular erticles, is the im- | 


The changes in the distribution of the! probation and support ef parents and| 


population of England, especially of the | cemmittees alike. : ; ; 
The same care and individual consid- 


: _|J. T. Yates, superintendent of the third 

of Lares, aw lighthouse district, New York, and H. 

merce. : |W. Rhodes, superintendent of the 
The conference had as its purpose the; eighteenth lighthouse district, San 

exchange of information regarding light-| Francisco, all of the Department of 

house engineering and operation. Repre- | Commerce. 

sentatives from 24 countries attended, | 

three being from the Department of Government Takes Steps 


Commerce, it was stated. The full text | 
of the announcement follows: To Insure Purity of Ether 


The first International Lighthouse | 
Conference that has ever been held met | 
in London in July on the invitation of 
Trinity House, the English lighthouse , 
authority. Trinity House is an organ- 
ization with a long record of high 


Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Food, Drug, and Insecticide Administra- 
tion. 


It holds a charter granted | 
in 1514, and it has carried out some of | 
the most important lighthouse engineer- 
ing works, such as the building of the 
lighthouses on Eddystone Rock and, 
Bishop Rock. It has included among its 
engineers Smeaton and Douglas, and on 
the governing board, known as the Elder 
Brethren of Trinity House, have been 
many of the noted men of England. 
The conference included representa- | 


; a bh | Pharmacopoeia. 
9. : 
tives of the lighthouse authorities of 24 | in the development of manufacturing 


countries, and also of a number of local | ; 

lighthouse organizations and interested | technic, wt - oe oe not — 
industries. The conference was entirely | (Raby Solved. Is 7. ion ae si 
informal, and its purpose was the ex- | tates very frequent and comprehensive 
change of information, and the discussion | 
of problems affecting lighthouse systems; 
it did not undertake to pass final judg- | 
ment on any matter. 


with the enforcement of the food and 
drugs act. The technic of the manufac- 
ture and packing of ether has not yet 
been perfected to a point where there is 
absdlute assurance that the ether meet- 
ing every requirement at the time of 
packaging will not upon standing de- 
teriorate to a point where it will not 
meet the standard of the United States 


sumption of substandard ether. 

No one connected with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can be quoted as 

The canference was opened under the | Saying that ether containing peroxides, 
presidency of the master of Trinity | which is the usual criterion of deteriora- 
House, the Duke of Connaught, and the| tion, would endanger the lives of pa- 
| chairman of its meeting was Adm. Man-| tients on the operating table. It said 
sell, the deputy master. Sessions were | 
held from July 8 to July 12, and during | of the medical profession that such de- 


the following week inspection trips were | teriorated ether is unsafe. However, the | 


sively by inspectors and chemists of the | 


Regulatory control of ether to pre- | 
| vent the use of the substandard product | 
is faced with certain difficulties, accord- | 
ing to officials of the department charged | 


Progress has been made | 


| inspection in order to prevent the con-| 


that there is a belief in certain quarters | 


made to various works. 


| regulatory officials say it is not neces- | 


| ficers, as far as expedient, from Europe 
to Latin American posts, the Depart- 
ment of State announced Aug. 24 two 
of these transfers with two additional 


transfers from the Latin American field 
to the Department of State. The list 
|of transfers, including other fields of 
the service, follows in full text: 

| Warden McKee Wilson, of Indiana, 
| now second secretary at Paris, assigned 
| second secretary, Brussels. 

Orme Wilson Jr., of New York, now 
second secretary of embassy at Buenos 
| Aires, assigned to the Department of 
State. 

William W. Schott, of Kansas, now 
third secretary at Paris, assigned third 
| secretary, San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Percy A. Blair, of the District of Co- 
| lumbia, now second secretary at Madrid, 
assigned second secretary at Bogota, 
Colombia. 

H. Freeman Matthews, of Maryland, 
now second secretary at Bogota, assigned 
to the Department of State. 

Alfred A. Winslow, of Indiana, foreign 
service officer, retired, died at his home, 
Crown Point, Ind., on Aug. 16, 1929. 

Non-career: John E. Jones, of Texas, 
has resigned as vice consul at Nogales, 
Mex. The services of Ricardo I. Plaza, 
acting consular agent, ceased with the 
closing of the agency at Esmeraldas, 
' Ecuador, July 31, 1929. 


| 
| 


ards of purity, and ether failing to meet 
those standards is in violation of the 
act if shipped within its jurisdiction. 
The officials state that for several years 
the utmost care has been maintained to 
safeguard the country’s supply of 
anesthetic ether and that the seizures 
recently made in the New England cities 


The principal topics of discussion were | sary for them to prove that such ether| are simply a few of the numerous deten- 





|men, during the war years had a marked 
|effect on the birth rate and consequently 
|upon the supply of juvenile labor, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

The general belief is that there will | 
be a marked decrease in the number of | 
| boys and girls available for employment | 
until 1938, it was stated. In the suc- | 
ceeding four years there will be a sharp | 
|rise, followed by a more gradual decline, | 
| lasting until at least 1940, it was ‘stated. 

The full text of the statement, which | 
| appears in the Monthly Labor Review of | 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics, follows: 
General Decrease Noted. 

The changes in the distribution of the | 
population, especially of the men, during | 
the war years, had a marked effect upon | 
| the birth rate in England, differing | 
| widely from district to district. For the 
country as a whole there was naturally 
| a marked falling off in births, but there 
| were some areas, such, for instance, as 
| those devoted to the manufacture of 
|; munitions, in which workers were col- 
lected from far around, and in which the | 

| birth rate actually rose. | 

The effect of these variations in the | 

birth rate upon the supply of. juvenile | 
| labor has been made the subject of an 
inquiry by the ministry of labor, and the | 
| probable situation for some years foi- | 
| lowing 1928 is discussed in a memoran- 
|dum presented to parliament in May, 
| 1929. The memorandum is based upon 
| information supplied by local juvenile | 
| employment centers, whose authorities | 
were asked to report upon conditions in| 
their respective areas. 
|. The general belief is that, taking the | 
|}country in general, there will be a} 
| marked decrease in the number of boys 
|and girls available for employment be- | 
| tween the years 1927 and 1933, the fali| 
| within this period being nearly 20 per | 
|cent. In 1934 and three years following 
there will be a sharp rise, followed by a 
| more gradual decline, lasting until at 
; least 1940. 
School Attendance Studied. | 

The reports which have been received | 

{from local juvenile employment com- |! 
| mittees, based mainly on the numbers of | 
children of the various age groups now | 
jin attendance at school, show that in the | 
{great majority of cases decreases ranging | 
| from 15 per cent to 30 per cent are antic- | 
|ipated; in such areas the local figures | 
| will thus conform approximately with the | 
|national statistics, though the incidence | 
|of the year of maximum declension may | 
|not necessarily be the same throughout. | 
| The inquiries made in other areas make | 
}it clear, however, that the national fig- | 
}ures can by no means be uniformly ap- | 
plied to individual localities. In some | 
districts (mainly munitions areas) there 
will be increases, in others heavy reduc- 
tions, in the number of boys and girls | 
becoming available for: employment on | 
leaving school; these fluctuations may | 
vary, in extreme instances, so as to show | 
}a 20 per cent addition or a 50 per cent 
| decrease as compared with the 1927 or 
| 1928 standard. 
The committees, as they reported, were | 
;careful to point out that it was impos- 
sible to forecast the development of in- | 
dustry in any given area so as to say | 
| definitely that this change in the supply | 
of youthful labor would mean either a 
shortage or a surplus; new industries | 
might. come in, new methods might be 
adopted, or other causes might lead to | 
a change in the demand. On the whole, 
ithey did not anticipate any serious in- 
convenience, and felt that industry would 
probably adapt itself to the altered con- 
ditions wioutout great difficulty. 

A number of committees welcomed the | 
| expected decrease in the number of young 
workers on the ground that those leav- 
ing school would then have a better | 
chance to Secure suitable employment, 
and would not be forced by economic 
pressure into blind-alley occupations. 
Alse, a shortage, if one should arise, 
would tend to improve the opportunities | 
for those in older age groups, and would 
probably lead to improvements in ma- 
chinery, with an extension of its use, and 
to’an increased interest in labor-saving 
methods and organization. Another pos- | 
sible result would be the substitution of | 
girls for boys in a number Of industrial | 
and commercial occupations, | 

Organized transfer of young workers | 
from regions having a surplus to those | 
| having a shortage is discussed, but most 
| of the committees were not enthusiastic 
|about it. Parents object to, letting their | 
| children migrate, and there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of housing, super- | 
Vising, and generally caring for young 
people away from their own environment. 
Nevertheless, in those areas where a 
large surplusage of young labor is ex- 


eration, it is felt, will certamly be as- 
sured in the case of any children whom 
it may be necessary to transfer if a 
process of redistribution of juvenile la- 
bor should become inevitable. 
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tions that have been made. Thousands 
of samples of ether have been: tested 
in connection with this survey during 
the past year, and testing will be con- 
tinued. 


lighthouse illuminants, unattached light-| may be harmful to the patients before 
|ing systems, aerial lights, floating aids! they can remove it from the market, be- 
to navigation, including lightships and| cause the Federal food and drugs act 
buoys, lighthouse structures, fog signals, | sets up the specifications of the United 
| radiobeacons, and other related matters. ! States Pharmacopoeia as its own stand- 


| 
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ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Helps to Increase Farm Profits 


* * ¥ 


ts FARMER who feeds his crops to livestock averages a 
: better profit than does the farmer who sells his crops in their 
natural state. 


So say various agricultural authorities who have studied the 
matter, and the ripe experience of many farmers verifies their con- 
clusions. 


This condition must be attributed chiefly to the excellence of the 
marketing system built up by the meat packing industry, and 
typified by Armour and Company. 


A study made by the Kansas State Agricultural College illus- 
trates the great advantage enjoyed by the livestock farmer. In the 
six years that have elapsed since the advent of the new Armour 
and Company, the corn grown by the Kansas institution has aver- 
aged a market value of 80.5 cents per bushel when sold as corn, 
and $1.17 a bushel when fed to livestock. 


Thus, marketing the corn through the packers in the shape of 
meat increased its value 45°%. 


There are other distinct advantages enjoyed by the farmer who 
markets his output through Armour and Company. 


1. He has a daily cash market, and can always sell what he has 
to offer. 


2. His work can be spreadjover the year instead of the compara- 
tively short growing and harvesting season. 


3. He is less at the mercy of weather, for immatured or damaged 
crops can be fed successfully, even when they cannot be marketed. 


Farmers who market their crops in the form of livestock have a 
distinct advantage over those who do not raise livestock. 


x % 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 





Taxation 


School Is Classified 
For Tax as Personal 
Service Corporation 


Activities of Two Principal 
Stockholders Found te Be 
Essential to Operation 
Of Institution. 


SHrIP.ey ScHOOL, APPELLANT, Vv. B.D. 
McCAaucEHN, COLLECTOR, APPELLEE. No. 
4026, Circuit CouRT oF APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 

The taxpayer appealed from a decision 
by the trial court in favor of the col- 
lector, the court ruling that the taxpayer 


was not a corporation entitled to per- | 
sonal service classification. Evidence was | 
adduced to show that the two persons | 


were carrying on the work of the corpo- 


ration, that the capital was of a mini-| 


mum amount, and that the income of the 


corporation was predicated entirely on | 
the personal work and direction of the | 


two principal stockholders. 


On a review of the facts, the Circuit | 


Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 


held that the trial court was in error in | 


disallowing personal service classifica- 
tion. It ruled that the institution was 


purely a “personal school” and said there | 


was doubt that, but for the personal fac- 
tors shown, the school “would shrivel 
up and die.” 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

Before Buffington, Woolley, and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Buffington, follows: 

The Shipley School, 2 corporation 
of Pennsylvania, paid under protest 
$2,586.66 of income and excess profit 
tax, which it was alleged was wrongfully 


assessed, and which it sought to recover | 
in this action against the collector of | 


internal revenue. 
was tried by a judge, who heard the 
proofs and entered judgment for the col- 
lector. On appeal to this court the ques- 
tion involved is whether the Shipley 
School comes within the provisions of 
Section 200' of the revenue act of 1918 


and is entitled to exemption under Sec- | 


tion E, Section 218° thereof. 


Personal Contact Is Keynote. 
This is a case of the creation, main- 


tenance and perpetuation of school-teach- | 


ing based on character building, moral 


inspiration and ideals imparted by close) 


personal contact between the teacher 
and the taught. These elements have 
been maintained in teaching continuity 
since 1893 by the three Misses Shipley, 
who, in that year, founded the school and 
carried it on, using leased property untii 
1916. It has since that time been con- 


ducted by Miss Howland, a niece of the) 
Misses Shipley, and by Miss Brownell, | 


who were selected by the Misses Ship- 
ley to continue the personal teaching 
work they had done for over 20 years. 


This personal teaching work of the three | 


original owners aimed to secure the same 


results these two succeeding owners have | 


jikewise workel for and accomplished. 
Increase of pupils, additional branches of 
study, the introduction of athletics, etc., 
have necessitated additions to plant and 
staff, but have not changed the originai 
personal teaching, oversight and control 
of the heads of the school which were 
the dominant features of the Shipley 
School. The school owned no real estate, 
but has used leased property. The capi- 
tal stock is owned by Miss Howland and 
Miss Brownell, with the exception of 
three qualifying shares held by the school 
physician. The capital consists of furni- 
ture and equipment valued at $19,000, 
and more than $5,000 cash, in all $25,000. 
The school gave some scholarships at 
reduced rates; the boarding department, 
which was carried on only to prevent 
dominating local environment, was con- 
ducted at a loss; books and supplies were 
sold at cost; its revenue arose solely 
from pupils. The principals, the Misses 
Howland and Brownell, give their entire 


time to the school and live in it, and/| 


alone direct and control it. Miss Howland 
has complete charge of the work in the 
upper school, takes part in the English 
work, and teaches the Bible in the lower 
school. She personally meets the girls 
of every class weekly and discusses with 


them matters of discipline, morals and | 


education. She personally knows every 
pupil and the parents of each. So per- 
sonal is the relation of these ladies in the 
minds of the parents that when they 
come to the school they are not satisfied 
to discuss matters with the staff teachers, 
but insist on personal interviews with 
Miss Howland and Miss Brownell. It is 
quite evident that from 1893 to 1911 the 
personality of the Misses Shipley was in 
fact what constituted the Shipley School, 
and unless this personal school had then 
passed to women of like ideals who gave 
personal attention, personal teaching and 
personal exclusive oversight to the 
school, it would have lost that which 
made it what it was. 
Decision Is Reversed. 


Turning from the educational product 
of this personal school, reflected in the 
character building of its pupils, to the re- 
quirements of the statute, we find, first, 
that its money income must be ascribed 
to the activities of the Misses Howland 
and Brownell, its sole stockholders, for 
without these two women’s daily, per- 
sonal work, the school would simply 
shrivel and die; second, these women are 
regularly and exclusively and solely en- 
gaged in the active conduct of the corpo- 
ration’s affairs; third, the income of the 
school comes not from the meager capital 
employed, but in reality from the per- 
sonal service rendered by these women 
drawing to it the patronage it enjoys. 
Such work, instead of being one from 
which tribute money should be exacted, 
is one to which tribute should be given, 
and we believe in holding this personai 
school as falling within the exemption of 
the statute we construe the law as it is 
and as Congress meant it should be. 
The judgment below, therefore, is re- 
versed and the record remanded with 
directions to enter judgment in favor of 
the plaintiffs. 

Aug. 16, 1929. 


3“The term ‘personal service corporation 


means a corporation whose income is to be| 


ascribed primarily to the activities of the 
principal owners or stockholders, who are 
themselves regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of the corporation, and whose capital 
(whether invested or borrowed) is not a 
materia) income-producing factor.” 

?**Personal service corporations’ shal! not 
be subject to taxation under this title but 
the individual stockholders thereof shall be 
taxed in the same manner as members of 
Partnerships.” 


By stipuletion the case | 
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DEDUCTIONS: Losses: Losses of Trusts: Deductions by Beneficiaries: 
1921, 1924, 1926 and 1928 Acts——Whenever the operations of a typical trust 


section 704(b) of the revenue act of 
ication of a proportionate part of that 


loss against the income of a particular beneficiary discloses a net loss for 
such beneficiary, the net loss may be claimed by him under the revenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926 as a deduction in his return for the following year.—Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 6630).—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 2 


Activities of Stockholders: 1918 Act.—Where two persons owned all except- 
jj] ing qualifying shares of stock in a school which had been developed through 
‘l] many years of effort, and it was shown that the amount of capital involved 
was a minimum and the plant and staff did little more than assist in carrying 
out the personal plans of the two principal stockholders; and the parents 
of the students were shown to have placed their children in the institution 
solely because of the character building qualities and personal conduct and 
contact of the two stockholders, held: 
classification as a personal service organization because it depended for its 
revenue upon the personal activities of the stockholders. Shipley School v. 


Such a corporation was entitled to 


of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—- 


Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 26, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
oficer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


‘Loss Sustained in Operations of Trust 


| Is Deductible Fro 


| Beneficiaries Are Held to Be 


m Income of Next Year | 


Carrying on Business as De- | 


fined in Taxing Statute. 


| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN-| 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6630. 


| The general counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, has given an opinion that | 
the beneficiary of a trust may deduct as 


'a loss am amount equal to his propor- 
| tionate part of the loss sustained by the 
operations of a trust, when such trust 
{comes within the provisions of section 
|704(b) of the Revenue Act of 1928. The 
deduction may be claimed by the bene- | 
| ficiary in his return for the following 
year. . : 

The full text of the memorandum opin- | 
| ion follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether | 
the net loss provisions of the revenue | 
acts of 1924 and 1926 and the capital 
gain provisions of the revenue acts of 
1921 to 1926, inclusive, are applicable: 

(1) To the beneficiaries of California 
real estate trusts which, except for sec- 
| tion 704(b) of the revenue act of 1928, 
would be taxable as associations, but 
which are entitled to, and-do, take ad- | 
vantage of that subsection; and 


(2) To trusts similar to the one con-| 
|sidered im general counsel's memoran- | 
dum 4120, with a single beneficiary who, | 
| himself, manages and carries on the} 
subdivision roject as - his individual | 
|business, the trust being merely an in- | 
|eidental security device in the nature of | 
a mortgage, constituting, for income tax | 
purposes, neither an association nor a} 
|strict trust, the income being taxable} 
| directly to the beneficiary as though the | 
trust did not exist. 


| Considering first the trusts under sec- 
tion 704(b) of the 1928 act, it appears 


4842 (C. B. VII-2, 103) it was stated: 
“This language of section 704(b), rev- 
jenue act of 1928, is umambiguous, and, 
under it, it is entirely clear that all the 
income of a trust coming within that 
section is taxable, at the option of the 
trustee, to the beneficiaries, whether dis- 
{tributed or not, and without regard to 
the fact that under the terms of a par- 
ticular trust instrument no part of the 
income of the trust is distributed or 
made available, or may be distributed or 
made available, to the beneficiaries, until 
all of the capital costs of the trust have 
|been fully paid and all obligations, 
|whether or not secured by lien upon the 
trust property, have been discharged.” 


Distributable Income 


Taxed td Beneficiaries 

In general counsel’s memorandum 5426 
| (Bulletin VIII-6, 2) it was said: 

“Once an election is made under sec- 
tion 704(b) to have the concern taxed as 
a trust, it is treated, under that section, 
more like a partnership than like a strict 
trust, * * *. The income is taxable to 
|the beneficiaries whether distrituted or 
| distributable, whereas, in the case of a 
| strict trust, income which is not dis- 
tributed or distributable is taxed to the 
|trust as an entity. Consistency seems 
|to require, therefore, that the beneficia- 
lries should be allowed to deduct their 
| proportionate shares of the [operating] 
losses of the trust.” 

In view of these rulings and of the 
‘language of section 704(b), on which the 
rulings are based, it is evident that a sub- 
division trust, which is entitled to, and 
does, take advantage of that subsection, 
is not a taxable entity. The revenue 
lacts define a “taxpayer” as including 
/“any person, trust or estate subject to 
a tax imposed by this act.” Since} 
trusts, as entities, are not “subject to | 
|tax” under section 704(b), they are not 
|taxpayers. The only persons “subject 
bto tax” with respect to such trusts, and, 
\therefore, the only “taxpayers,” are the 
|beneficiaries. The trusts, like partner- 
|ships, are entities only for purposes of 
laccounting. It follows that, as in ‘the 
lease of partnerships, the business of 
such trusts must be regarded as belong- 
|ing to, and as being carried on by, the 
| beneficiaries. 
| Although the revenue acts provide 
that the net-loss provisions.apply only 
to net losses from the operation of any 
trade or business “regularly” carried on 
by the taxpayer, it has been held that a 
| taxpayer may “regularly” carry 0n more 
than one business and that a net loss 
|sustained in any such business is de- 
|ductible even though it is not the tax- 
payer’s principal business. (Oscar K. 
Eysenbach, 10 B. T. A., 716, C. B. VII-2, 
12.) This office has held, further, that, 
|since some degree of regularity is essen- 
tial in order to distinguish isolated or 
|sporadic transactions from a “business,” 
| any course of action, which is sufficiently 
regular to constitute a business at all, is 
‘also a business “regularly carried on.” 
As the Department has long maintained 
that the typical subdivision project, re- 
quiring consistent effort and attention 
over a considerable period of time, is 
clearly a business enterprise, it follows 


| 


j that it is a business “regularly carried 


on” Within the meaning of the net loss 
provisions, 

It is also evident, from what has been 
said, that the business must be regarded 
as having been regularly carried on by 
the beneficiaries, that is, by the “tax- 
payers.” While many of them may not 
have taken active part in the business, 
it was carried on in their behalf and | 
their lack of activity may be ignored, as 
in the case of silent partners, or as in 
the case of some of the stockholders of 


| @ personal service corporation when the 


stockholders of such a corporation were 
taxed in the same manner as members 
of a partnership. (See I. T. 1655, C. B. 


| II-1, 128.) | 


| 
Taxpayers Are Found 
To Have Operated Business 
Whenever, therefore, the operations of | 
a trust which comes within the provi- | 
sions of section 704(b) result in a loss 
for a given year and the application of 


| a proportionate part of that loss against 


the income of a particular beneficiary 
discloses a net loss for the beneficiary, 
such net loss may be claimed by him, 
under the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926, as a deduction in his return for the | 
following year. | 

A fortiori the beneficiary of a trust} 
similar to the one considered in general 
counsel’s memorandum 4120, supra, may 
claim the benefit of the net loss provi- 


| sions because, even apart from section 


704(b) of the 1928 act, the business of 
such a trust is the individual business of 
the beneficiary, the trust, as a separate 
entity, being ignored for income tax pur- | 


poses. 
that in general counsel’s memorandum | 


On the other hand, the capital gain | 
| provisions of the revenue acts of 1921 | 
| to 1926, inclusive, are not applicable to | 
| the income of trusts which come within | 
| the provisions of section 704(b) of the | 
| revenue act of 1928 nor to the type of 
| trust referred to in general counsel’s 
| memorandum 4120, supra. In both cases, 
| the subdivision project is a business en- 
|terprise and the land is its “stock in| 
| trade.” In both cases, the trust, as a | 

| 

| 

| 


| 


| separate entity, is ignored for tax pur- 
| poses, so that both land and business 
| must be considered as though they be- | 
|longed directly to the beneficiaries or | 
| beneficiary. | 
| It follows that the land is, in each | 
case, the “stock in trade of the tax- | 
payer,” that is, of the beneficiaries or 
beneficiary, and, under the 1924 and 1926 
acts, the land also constitutes “property 
| held by the taxpayer primarily for sale 
in the course of his trade or business.” 
|The result is, of course, that the land 
does not come within the meaning of the 
| term “capital assets,” as defined in the 
}revenue acts, and the capital gain pro- 
| visions are not applicable with respect 
|to profit derived from the sale of the | 


© sleadas ; 


| ane 

—of the— 
| Board of Tax 
| Appeals 


' 
| The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
|peals for Aug. 28 and 29 was printed in 
ithe issue of Aug. 19. Following is the 
calendar from those dates to Sept. 7, 
inclusive, 
Sept. 4, 1929. 
Beeler, Earl. 
Booker, George V. 
Braunstein, Louise R. 
Candler, Marian I. 
Carrier Construction Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Cleveland Trust Co. 
Collin, Fred J. 
Davis, G. 8. 
Grayburg Oil Co, 
Estate of Agnes Hall. 
13998, 22502, A. Harris Co. 


43919, 
45062, 
13776, 
16259, 
40909, 
40908, 
28141, 
26672, 
45141, 
43506, 
45092, 
12128, 
22473, 


| Brit. Col. 


| it to useful research objects. 


Personal Services 


Canadian Apple Crop 
Expected to Exceed 
Yield of Last Year 


| Estimates Show Prospects of 


20 Pér Cent Increase 
Over Five-year 
Average. 


The Canadian commercial apple crop 
prospects reported on Aug. 1, indicated 
a yield of 3,599,955 barrels or 11 per 
cent above the 1928 crop of 3,235,970 
barrels and 20 per cent above the five- 
year average of 2,985,310. barrels, ac- 
cording to the report of the Fruit 
Branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics announced Aug. 24. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 


Nova Scotia leads with a large crop of 
good quality fruit, with Ontario and 
Quebec reporting somewhat smaller in- 
creases. New Brunswick reports a crop 
similar to last year while in British Co- 
lumbia a considerable decrease from the 
bumper crop of 1928 is expected. Indi- 
eations are general that the fruit will be 
of good size and color and fairly clean. 
Grapes will produce a heavier tonnage 
than. last year; peaches approximately 
the same, while pears, plums and prunes 
are considerably lighter. Pears show & 
25 per cent reduction in British Columbia 
and plums are only 50 per cent of last 
year’s crop in Ontario. 

Nova Scotia Crop Is Better. 

Prospects for the Canadian apple crop 
by provinces were as follows: The drop 
in Nova Scotia was very heavy as a re- 
sult of the extremely dry, hot weather 
during the early part of July, but fruit 
is sizing well and the commercial crop 
is now estimated to be about 46 per cent 
above last year. Nearly all varieties 
show a medium to full crop, Starks alone 
being light to patchy. The most prom- 
ising varieties are Gravenstein, King, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Northern Spy and 
Golden Russet. 

The crop of Quebec is expected to 
show an increase of about 25 per cent 
over last year. Yellow Transparent and 
Duchess are patchy while all other va- 
rieties promise good crops. Fire blight 
is a serious menace in some districts af- 
fecting particularly the Alexander va- 
riety. 

In Ontario, late July rains benefited 
the crop considerably and the commer- 
cial production is expected to show an 
increase of 33 per cent over last year’s 
figures. Taking the province as a whole, 
early varieties are light, while late Fall 
and Winter varieties are patchy to 
heavy. Sizing generally is very good 
and indications are that the fruit will be 
of high color and fairly clean. 

British Columbia Crop Lower. 

In British Columbia the production for 
this season will be about 24 per cent be- 
low the bumper crop of last year unless 
later developments change the. situation 
considerably. The dry, hot weather dur- 
ing July seriously depleted the available 
water supply and in high unirrigated 
sections lack of moisture is likely to 
have a seribus effect on crops. In Van- 
couver Island and Gulf Islands the lack 
of moisture is causing fruit to size very 
slowly. All other sections report fair to 
good sizing. Indications are that color 
will be very good. 

Estimates, in barrels, by provinces 
with earlier figures for comparison are 
given in the following table. 1928, col- 
ume A; 1929 preliminary, July 1, column 
B; Aug. 1, column C. 

A B 
. 1,457,720 1,179,367 

561,300 771,050 
Quebec 105,950 128,000 
New Bruns. ... 22,000 22,000 
Nova Scotia .. 1,089,000 1,509,000 


Cc 
1,108,700 
749,135 
132,300 
22,000 
1,587,820 


Ontario 


Total . . 8,235,970 3,609,417 3,599,955 


Study of Fruit Fly Planned 
In Mediterranean Lands 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
tribution to the fruit fly ‘eradication 
campaign. 

It was at once recognized that a boat 
so equipped for scientific study .on board 
of collected material, and affording means 
for prompt movement from place to 
place, was an exceptional opportunity to 
get very much needed information in a 
relatively short time. Mr. Quayle was 
promptly notified and accepted Mr. Ar- 
mour’s offer without hesitation. He has 
been appointed an agent of the Depart- 
ment, and the expedition will be essen- 
tially under the direction of the Depart- 
ment and for its benefit. 


Mr. Armour to Pay Cost. 
The cost of the expedition, with the 


| exception of the salary of the research 
| agent, will be defrayed by Mr. Armour 


in so far as the facilities of his boat can 
be utilized. To enable the acceptance by 
Mr. Quayle of this offer, his appreaching 
sabbatical year has been advanced some 
months by the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of California, Mr. Armour will ac- 
company Mr. Quayle and participate in 
the work in every way possible. It is his 
intention to schedule all movements in 
the interest of the research object. 

This exploration, together with others 
of similar nature which Mr. Armour has 
hitherto facilitated, sets a most praise- 
worthy example of the diverting of: a 
natural interest and means of gratifying 
All the 
preliminary arrangements have been 
completed and the “Utowana,” Mr, Ar- 
mour’s especially equipped research ves- 
sel, was expected to depart Aug. 24 for 
Bermuda from its home port, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 
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44968, 
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45004, 
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15835, 
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45225, 
44967, 
45024, 
12069, 
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A, 


The program includes a brief study of 
the fruit fly situation in the Bermuda Is- 
lands, continued at the Azores—the main 
work, however, beginning with the im- 
portant citrus area on the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain centering at Valencia. 
Other Meditérranean countries will be 
taken up in succession with stops at im- 
portant points as long as may be neces- 
sary to secure the desired information. 

It is expected that this stage of the 
-work will occupy most of the balance 
of this year. During the Winter months 
it is probable that Mr. Quayle will be au- 
thorized to carry his studies to South 
Africa to cover fruit fly economics and 
| behavior in that section during the fruit 
harvesting months of January, February, 
}and March. The program will conclude 
| with a return to the Mediterranean sec- 
| tion in April to complete during the 
Spring and early Summer months the 
seasonal record of the fly in that general 
region, 
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Apples 


Favorable Balance of Trade Largest 


prices were about 5 per cent lower in 
1927-28. 

The larger increase in the value of cx- 
ports than in that of imports caused the 
excess of merchandise exports to rise 
from $730,000,000 in 1927-28 to $1,082,- 
000,000 in 1928-29—the largest balance 
since the year 1921-22. There was an in- 
ward movement of gold of $155,000,000, 
as compared with an outward movement 
in 1927-28 of $498,000,000. Net exports 
of silver declined for the fourth con- 
secutive year, amounting to $17,000,000. 
Foreign loans were also sharply reduced 
from the record volume of 1927-28. 

Since 1921-22 there has occurred a 
steady increase in exports of finished 
manufactures and semimanufactures, 
and a decline in those of foodstuffs, The 
value of crude material exports reached 
a peak in 1924-25, declined in the follow- 
ing three years and recovered somewhat 








in 1928-29. Manufactured foodstuffs 
showed a reversal of their recent down- 
ward trend by increasing 6 per cent dur- 
ing 1928-29. 

Finished Manufactures 


Form Large Part of Trade 

Finished manufactures constitute a 
much larger proportion of the trade than 
any other group, amounting in 1928-29 
to 47% per cent of the total. 

All classes of imports have shown 
large increases in value since 1921-22. 
Semimanufactures have been gaining in 
relative importance among the classes, 
and the quantities of many leading raw 
materials imported have shown notable 
gains, which are not reflected in values, 
because of sharp declines in prices. In 
1928-29, 55 per cent of the imports con- 


sisted of crude materials and semimanv- | 
factures, 22 per cent of finished prod- | 


ucts, and 23 per cent of foodstuffs. 


The accelerated growth of exports of | 
the most |} 


finished manufactures was 
notable feature of export trade during 
1928-29; this group totaled $2,509,000,000 
and was responsible for seven-eighths of 
the gain in total exports. 

_ A large part of the growth was due to 
increased foreign shipments of automo- 
biles, parts and accessories, which totaled 
$591,000,000 in 1928-29, 39 per cent more 
than in the preceding year. The number 


of passenger cars, bodies and trucks ex- | 


ported was 36 per cent greater than in 


1927-28 and more than 10 times larger | 
t Considerable changes | 
in the proportions of leading commodi- | 
ties to the total appear in 1928-29, The | 


than in 1921-22. 


value of automotive products rose ‘to 
second place and machinery advanced to 
third place, exceeding the value of re- 
fined mineral oils. 


Among the classes of machinery, agri- | 


Recorded During Last Seven Years 


Export Shipments for 12 Months Just Ended Were In- 
creased to all Continents. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cultural implements showed the greatest 
relative growth during 1928-29, increas- 
me by 31% per cent. The quantity of 
efined mineral oils exported was practi- 
cally unchanged, because an imcrease in 
gasoline was counterbalanced by a de- 
crease in gas and fuel oil. -The value of 
refined oils increased 14 per cent, by rea- 
son of higher prices and the larger pro- 
portion of gasoline. Important advances 
were also shown by iron and steel, cotton 
cloth, rubber manufactures, paper and 
manufactures, paints and varnishes, to- 
bacco manufactures, and many other 
finished articles. 


Crude Material Exports 
Advance 51% Per Cent 


Exports of crude materials totaled 
$1,239,000,000 in 1928-29—-an increase 
of 5% per cent. This gain was due 
chiefly to larger shipments of cotton 
during the last half of 1928 than a year 
earlier. Exports of leaf tobacco, coal, 
| and crude petroleum were substantially 
| greater than in 1927-28, while undressed 
furs, hides ‘and skins, and bauxite were 
reduced in value. 
| Changes in exports of semimanufac- 
jtured commodities partly offset each 
other, so that the increase for the group 
was only $17,000,000. Exports of copper 
increased 11 per cent to a value of $183,- 
000,000, despite a reduction of 6% per 
cent in quantity, while heavy iron and 
steel products showed a marked increase 
in both quantity and value. On the other 
hand, exports of gas and fuel oil de- 
clined $10,000,000 and those of leather, 
$11,000,000. 

An increase of nearly 6 per cent was 
registered in exports of manufactured 
foodstuffs in 1928-29. Exports of canned 
and evaporated fruits, canned salmon 
jand sardines were substantially larger 
than a year earlier and there were also 
greater exports of meat products and 
oil cake. Flour exports declined con- 
siderably in value. 

Crude foodstuffs declined by 12 per 
cent to $324,000,000. This was due pri- 
| marily to a decrease in the quantity and 
| average value of wheat exports, result- 
; Ing in & reduction of $83,000,000 in the 
total value. Rye exports were also much 
smaller, whereas other crude foodstuffs 
| Showed important gains. Fresh apples 
and corn were exported to a value more 
| than double that in 1927-28 and ex- 
ports of barley were one-half larger in 
quantity. 

The outstanding development in im- 
port trade during 1928-29 was an in- 
crease of 14 per cent in imports of semi- 
| manufactured products, to a value of 
| $849,000,000. This expansion was caused 
by an increase of two-fifths in imports 
| of copper at a considerable advance in 








price, and a gain of approximately one- 
third in those of expressed vegetable oils. 
Increases also were shown for wood pulp, 
dressed furs, and precious stones. Tin 
imports declined slightly in value, de- 
spite an increase of one-fifth in quantity, 
and lumber was smaller in both quantity 
and value. 

Imports of crude materials amounted 
to $1,510,000,000—a decrease of 2 per 
cent. The value of this group has de- 
clined steadily since 1925-26, but this has 
been entirely due to sharp reductions in 
prices of,several leading commodities— 
especially rubber. The quantities of a 
number of commodities have .expanded 
and both rubber and silk were imported 
in record volume during 1928-29. Silk 
imports totaled 77,300,000 pounds and 
rubber 1,227,000,000 punds. 


The price of rubber averaged 83 cents 
and 19 cents in 1928-29 and 1927-28, re- 
spectively, and the value of that com- 
modity fell off 24 per cent to a total of 
$231,000,000—despite an increase of 32 
per cent in the quantity imported. Un- 
dressed furs, unmanufactured wool, raw 
cotton, and oilseeds showed increases in 
value. Crude petroleum was slightly re- 
duced in value, although the quantity 
imported was one-fifth larger. The only 
leading materials which declined in both 
quantity and value were tobacco, and 
hides and skins. 


Imports of Gasoline 
Record Advance ¥f 


Imports of finished manufactures 
showed the second largest gain in value, 
totaling $961,000,000. Of the manufac- 
tured articles which increased in value, 
the relative changes in gasoline and art 

orks were the greatest. Leather manu- 
factures increased more than one-third 
in value. Wool, silk, flax, and hemp 
manufactures declined slightly in value. 

Imports of manufactured foodstuffs 
totaled $427,000,000—about 1 per cent 
more than in 1927-28. The price of sugar, 
which is by far the largest item, fell so 
much that an increase of 17 per cent in 
the quantity was accompanied by a 9 
per cent reduction in value. But there 
were increases in imports of edible olive 
oil, meats, fodders and feeds, molasses, 
and cheese, 

Crude foodstuffs showed relatively lit- 
tle change in value during 1928-29, 
amounting to $544,000,000. An increase 
in value of coffee imports was offset by 

\2 decline of one-fifth for cocoa, in con- 
sequence of a lower price. The quantity 
| of coffee imports -was 61 per cent less 
than a year earlier. Imports of wheat 
| for manufacture in bonded warehouse 
| and export were larger than in the pre- 
| ceding year. 
The increase in total value of exports 
during 1928-29 was well distributed 
| among the continents. Exports to every 
| continent were larger than in the pre- 
ceding year, the gains for northern 
| North America, South America, and Asia 
being extremely marked. Those to 
| northern North America reached the lar- 
' gest value’ever reported. 

_ The section of the report discuss- - 

ing changes in imports and exports 
by continent countries will be 

printed in the issue of Aug. 27. 


What Is the Government 
Doing for You? 


VERY DAY our Government is making tests and.determining facts that 


are worth millions to the Construction Industry. 


They have found 


things of vital concern to architects, engineers and contractors. Con- 
sultations with the leaders in the industry and Government/officials developed 
Four times a year there will be published 


The United iiiadae 
Construction Quarterly 


the idea of a new publication. 


The value of ‘Che United 
Construction Quarterly to the 


try as a whole can hardly be over- 
estimated. The experience of the 


States 


indus- heads and officials. 


struction Quarterly will 


many other articles by Department 


In a word, The United States Con- 
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Valuations 


Grape Juice Granted (Container Method of Carrying Freight 
Lower Rail Rate in | Recommended in Report by Examiner 


Three Classifications Extension of Such Service to Eastern Territory Favored; 


Increase to a Carload Mini- 
mum Weight of 36,000 
Pounds Ordered ig Rul- 
ing by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on reconsideration of complaints, has 


held that carload ratings on unfermented | 


grape juice, in glass bottles packed in 
barrels or boxes, in official, southern and 
western classifications, are unreasonable. 


The report and order of the Commis- 
sion in the proceeding, No. 16256, was 
$ made public on Aug. 24. 


Comparisons Given. 


The carload ratings, it was held, are | 


unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed fifth class in official, sixth class 
in southern, and fifth class in western 
classification. An increase to a carload 
minimum weight of 36,000 pounds also 
was ordered. 


The full text of the report of the 
Commission, by division 4, decided July 
30, 1929, follows: 

In the original report herein, 147 I. 
C. C. 361, we found that the maintenance 
by defendants of lower rates and rat- 
ings on canned goods and on cereal or 
carbonated beverages than on grape 
juice, in bottles packed in boxes or bar- 
rels, was not unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial, but that the less-than-car- 
load rating for grape juice in the offi- 
cial classification and the carload rat- 
ing in the western classification were re- 
spectively unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded second class and class A. 
A petition by complainants for rehear- 
ing and reargument was thereafter de- 
nied, but on our own motion we _ re- 
opened the case for further considera- 
tion upon the record as made. 


Classed With Flavorings. 


Our finding as to the carioad ratings, 
in which .complainants are principally 
interested, in substance was that the log- 
ical association of grape juice in the 
classification was not with either bever- 
ages or canned goods, but rather with 
flavoring sirups and with a certain bev- 
erage preparation consisting of a com- 
posite package of malt sirup and hops, 
for both of which fourth class had been 
found to be a reasonable carload rating 
in the official classification; and class A 
was prescribed for grape juice in the 
western classification as the approximate 
equivalent of fourth class in the official 
classification. We found that grape 
juice was not only somewhat similar to 


the two latter commodities in its uses,| 


but also in price, the price being 10.16 
cents per pound, while the price of flavor- 
ing sirups was found in Coca Cola Co. v. 
B. & O. R. R. Co., 92 I. C. C. 370, to be 
between 10 and 11 cents per pound, and 
that of the beverage preparation referred 
to was found in Burger Bros. v. A. & B. 
B. R. R. Co., 189 I. C. C. 191, to bé 9.8 
cents per pound. Complainants point out 
in their petition that we were in error 
as to the value of grape juice, 10.16 
cents per pound being the average whole- 
sale delivered price rather than the av- 
erage price f. o. b. factory, which 
latter is the price that should be prop- 
erly taken into account in classifica- 
tion cases. The average price of grape 
juice at the fac‘ory is, or was at the 
time of the -hearing, approximately 9 
cents per pound and the record so shows. 
The error was slight, yet if correction is 
made for it, grape juice becomes the 
cheapest commodity for which the com- 
mission has prescribed or approved what 
may be termed for brevity the 4-5-A 
basis of carload ratings, that is, fourth 
class in official, fifth class in southern, 
and class A in western classification. 
Is Sold as Food. 

Moreover, grape juice is sold in at 
least measurable degree on its merits 
as a food product and complainants 
stoutly assert in their petition for rear- 
gument that their product is to that ex- 


tent distinguishable from the two com-| 


modities with which we grouped it in 
our decision. Complainants alsg point 
out that the next lower basis of carload 
rating, which may be termed the 5-6-5 
basis, has been prescribed or approved 
by us for several foods or food ingredi- 
ents which sell for fully twice as much 
by weight as grape juice, namely, coco- 
nut stearine, in Best Foods v. C. R. R. 
of N. J., 98 I. C. C. 331, baking powder 
in Rumford Chemical Works v. N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 112 I. C. C. 645, 
and sandwich spread in Sar-A-Lee Co. 
v. A.C. & Y. Ry. Co., 120 I. C. C. 512. 
The establishment of that basis for grape 
juice will stili leave the rates one-seventh 
higher than those on carbonated or cereal 
beverages in the Southwest as fixed un- 
der the southwestern revision, and 
higher in the same measure than those 
on the cheaper forms of canned goods in 
both the Southwest and a considerable 
portion of the Southeast, as fixed under 
the southwestern revision and in Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce v. A. & V. Ry. 
Co,, 120 I. C..C, 147. 

On furthe: consideration we find that 
the carload ratings in the official, west- 
ern, and southern classifications on grape 
juice, packed as described, are and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed fifth 
class in official, sixth class in southern, 
and fifth class in western classification. 
Complainants are agreeable to an in- 
crease in the carload minimum weight 
to 36,000 pounds, a weight which can 
readily be loaded, and we further find 
that such an increase may reasonably be 
made. In all other respects, our original 
findings are affirmed. An appropriate 
order in modification of that originally 
made will be entered, 


are moved regularly on an advertised 
daily, tri-weekly or bi-weekly schedule 
regardless of the quantity of freight of- 
fered. 

“Freight to destinations not aecorded 
package-car service is ordinarily han- 
dled first to a transfer point, where at- 
tempt is made to consolidate it into cars 
for particular destinations or to arrange 
for more expeditious and economical 
way-train movement. On arrival at des- 
tination the freight is unloaded by car- 
rier labor, hand-trucked to platform lo- 
| cations made accessible to the receiving 
public, by whom it is picked up for ulti- 
| mate delivery. 


Labor Reduced by 
Use of Containers 


“The container operation eliminates 
much of this intermediate handling be- 
tween store door and store door. Empty 
containers are kept on hand at points 
where the service is operated. On re- 
quest of shippers they are furnished by 
the carrier to be trucked empty, at ship- 
per’s expense, to his loading platform. 
There they are loaded, locked with ship- 
per’s lock, and trucked at his expense to 
the railroad’s crane facility, where they 
are lifted on to a flat car or gondola car. 

“Carrier responsibility begins when 
the lifting crane takes hold of, and ends 
when the crane has deposited the con- 
tainer on the consignee’s truck at desti- 
nation. At destination, the consignee’s 
truck takes the loaded container to his 
door and returns the empty container to 
the carrier, all at consignee’s expense. 
Demurrage charges of 50 cents per day 
or fraction thereof are assessed against 
consignors and consignees for detention 
of containers in excess of 24 hours. 


“As stated, in the container operation 
in effect at the time of the hearings, it 


for the purpose of loading and unloading 
containers from and to trucks and cars. 
The L. C. L. Corporation, however, has 
designed a drop-side gondola car, di- 
vided into six compartments, each hold- 
ing one container, by means of which 
it is possible to load and unload contain- 
ers without special crane equipment. 
The drop sides on this car afford a run- 
way between car and station platform. 
The container sets on four legs which 
afford sufficient clearance for a lift truck 
to run under it. It is lifted from the 


|turns around, and deposits the container 
on the shipper’s truck.” 

The full text of the conclusions of the 
examiner follows: 

Upon careful consideration of all the 
|evidence and the briefs and argument in 
support thereof three propositions stand 
out. They are: 

(1) That subject to certain sugges- 
tions container service as now operated 
and as proposed to be extended in east- 
ern territory is desirable in the public 
interest, ‘except 

(2) That the rate structure applicable 
to it is wrong in principle and unlawful, 
and 

(3) That the ‘present conditions in 
western territory do not warrant the es- 
tablishment of the service at this time. 

These propositions will be briefly dis- 
cussed seriatim. 

There is no question that the container 
is a splendid piece of equipment. The 
one item of elimination of loss-and-dam- 
age claims on the traffic handled would 
recommend it. In the entire history of 
its operation, 7 years on the New York 
Central, over 1 year on the Lehigh Val- 
ley, and about 8 months on the Pennsyi- 
vania, computed as at the time of the 
hearings, not a single claim for loss and 
damage on container traffic had been pre- 
sented. 


| 


Containers Reduce 
Shipping Losses 


In Pneumatic Scales Corporation v. 
A. & R. R., 57 I. C. C, 308, 309, the 
Commisison said: 

“We have had occasion to cdémment in 
other proceedings upon the waste brought 
about by loss and damage in transit, and 
the seriousness of this problem is in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. Any- 
thing that can be done to reduce such 
loss and damage is manifestly in the 
interest of carriers and public alike.” 

In addition, the container has the ad- 
vantage of saving much to the carriers 
in the way of billing costs and platform 
expense, and does much to relieve ex- 
isting freight houses from actuai or 
threatened congestion. In respect of 
motor-truck competition the record 
shows that the container has recaptured 
some traffic. But it does not show that 
serious truck competition exists in re- 
spect of all the movements proposed to 
be covered by the rates. As _ stated, 
witnesses for several large shippers tes- 
tified that they would use containers 
even though they had to pay the reg- 
ular less-than-carload rates. They indi- 


them through elimination of packing, ex- 
pedition in service, and the knowiedge 


destination assembled in one lot put con- 
tainer service at a premium. But with 


demonstrated superiority as a piece of 
railroad equipment, question immediately 
arises: 

Why should not the container sell it- 
self to the shipping public without such 
substantial reductions in the rates? It 
may have been necessary, in the intro- 
duction of this service, to make radical 
| concessions, but with seven years ex- 











is necessary to use an overhead crane} 


floor of the car, the lift truck backs off, | 





cated that the advantages accruing to | 
that their shipments: would arrive at | 


all of these advantages and all of this | 





Rate Structure Said to Be Illegal. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


perience behind it over one of the larg- 
est carriers in the country and with 
the publicity which has resulted from 
this investigation the wisdom of t6o much 
sacrifice in revenue may welf be doubted. 
The container has merit as a facility 
of carriage. The better plan is to let 
that merit be the urge to it$ use. If 
it fails of that purpose then the con- 
tainer should fail. To let it prove its 


| worth only by virtue of an unnecessary 


sacrifice of revenue is to disavow its 
mechanical merit instead of allowing the 
shippers to buy and pay for it. The 
fact that shippers who obtain substan- 
tial rate reductions use it or desire to 
use it proves nothing. Its desirability 
as an agency of transportation will be 
proved only if and when it is chosen 
over other facilities on a fairly compara- 
ble basis of rates. It is clearly anomalous 
to insist that container service offers so 
many operating and shipping advan- 
tages and then to insist with equal force 
that it cannot be established or operated 
except as a sheer sacrifice of revenue. 
The great majority of shippers who are 
using containers do so though the me- 
dium of a forwarding company to which 
they pay charges ranging only from 4 
per cent to 10 per cent under class rates 
up to first class. Granting that the ma- 
jority of.shippers could not use contain- 
ers without resort to some agency of 
consolidation, it should not be necessary 
in order -to encourage participation of 
such an agency to make revenue reduc- 
tions which directly and in their relation 
to other rates constitute a menace to 
the entire rate structure. Clear and un- 
biased thinking points to the desirability 
and efficiency of the service. The same 
sort of thinking is repelled by any sug- 
gestion that it should be established on 
what is certain to be a dangerous level 
of rates, 


Present Rates Unlawful, 
Commissioner Declares 
The rates now applicable to containers, 


and as proposed to be applied on the | 


service as extended, are not only unlaw- 
ful but improvident. One of the carriers 
operating containers tacitly concedes the 
latter condition. The preceding pages 
contain enough comparisons to show that 


the carriers in their zeal to encourage | 


container movement have reduced their 
rates much more than is necessary in or- 
der profitably to meet the competition 
which they offer as justification. It is 
also shown that these rates will disrupt 


long-standing relationships to an alarm- | 
| ing degree. 
be - simultaneously adjusted under the | 
same principle it would be quite different. | 


If all freight rates were to 


But all rates are not to be so readjusted. 
On the contrary it is proposed to engraft 
this structure of container rates upon the 
general structure leaving the latter fully 
operative on traffic other than that moved 
in containers. Competitive conditions 


'will thus be disturbed. At present, the 


less-than-carload shipper has completed 
with the larger -carload shipper under 
known known conditions which recog- 
nize two rate standards, the carload and 
the less-than-carload. Substituted for 
this will be the uncertainty of competi- 
tion with rates which change 13 times 


pounds and which are in many instances 
lower than the present carload rates. The 
relationships now existing as between 
short-haul and long-haul competitors will 
be ‘materially aggravated as against the 
latter. 


Cite Experience 
In Tobacco Rates 


The carriers and this Commission will 
be beset with complaints comparing the 
old bases with the new. If some of these 
thoughts are prophetic they are cer- 
tainly borne out by the history of rate 
litigation before this Commisison. As 
to various commodities this Commission 
has prescribed carload rates on commodi- 
ties clearly adapted to containers which 
are much higher than container rates and 
subject to higher minima. One illus- 
tration will suffice: Prior to 1925 cigars 
had been rated first class, any quantity, 
in southern, western and official classi- 
fications. In Tobacco Merchants Asso. 
v. P. R. R. Co., 98 I. C. C. 319, an as- 
sociation numbering more than 1,400 
marketers of cigars attacked this rating 
as applied to carload lots and made the 
following representations: 

“That there is now no inducement to 
ship in carloads, except when there are 
commodity rates; that under a carload 
rate the carriers would save the cost of 
loading and unloading, and greatly re- 
duce the cost of delivering, and pilferage 
would be lessened: * * * that as packed 
for shipment *.* * cigars (weigh). about 
19 pounds (per cubic foot) * * *; and 
that in recent years the manufacture of 
cigars * * * has become centered in a 
few eastern cities, thus making possi- 
ble carload movements to the leading 
jobbing -joints under suitable rates.” 
(Parentheses mine). 


The “suitable” rates sought were third | 
The | 
reasonable rates prescribed were second | 
On 


class, ‘minimum 24,000 pounds. 
class, minimum 30,000 pounds. 
basis of the weight density shown cigars 
would load as muck as 8,332 pounds per 
container and on that loading the con- 
tainer rates proposed in eastern terri- 
tory would be lower than sixth class for 
distances’ up to 250 miles and would 
never be as high-.as third class for the 
longest haul to be covered. Thus, the 
carriers have voluntarily established 
rates for 8,500 pounds which, for hauls 
of 250 miles or less, are lower than the 
lowest class rate on a commodity on 


| was announced on Aug. 23. 





| ciation, $6,853,245. 
| the common-carrier property of the car- 


| covered by this report are based upon the 
| 1914 level of prices, while the present 





State Expenditures 


Valuations Placed 
On Three Railways 


For Rate Purposes: 


Final Determinations by the | 
I. C. C. Cover Shawmut, 
Clarion River and 
Kersey Lines. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has fixed the final value for rate-making | 
purposes of the properties of the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad 
Company, owned and used, at $7,512,000, 
and used but not owned at $835,000, it 


It was also determined by the Com-| 
mission that the value of the property, | 
owned but not used, of the Clarion River 
Railway Company is $177,000, and the 
value of like property of the Kersey Rail- 
road Company is $419,000. The Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern uses prop- 
erty owned by the two other roads. 

The full text of the conclusion of the 
report of the Commission, Division 1, on 
the subject of final value, follows: 

The carrier’s books record an invest- 
ment of $26,776,741.30 in road and equip- 
ment, including land. If readjustments 
were made in accordance with the pres- 
ent accounting classification, the re- 
corded investment would be reduced to 
$26,606,245.35, of which $24,718,164, less 
an undetermined portion thereof assign- 
able to offsetting items included in 
amounts recorded at $810,763.85, repre- 
sents considerations other than money, 
the cash value of which at the time of 
the transactions we are unable to deter- 
mine. The portion of the investment 
representing lands can not be ascer- 
tained. The value of lands and rights 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- | 
poses on date of valuation, determined in 
conformity with our usual methods, is 
$172,169. The cost of reproduction new 
of property wholly owned and used, ex- | 
clusive of lands, we find to be $9,654,190 
and the cost of reproduction less depre- 
The original cost of 


rier can not be definitely ascertained. , 
The estimates of cost of reproduction 


values of the common-carrier lands cov- 
ered by the report are based upon the 
fair average of the normal market value 
of lands adjoining and adjacent to the 
rights of way, yards, and terminals of 
the carriers, as of valuation date. This | 
discrepancy will be removed when we ad- | 
just to later dates, in accordance with the | 
requirements of the valuation act, the | 
final values herein reported. 

We find that the value for rate-making 
purposes of the property of the carrier, 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses, including $287,000 for working 
capital, is $7,512,000, and of the prop- 
erty used but not owned, $835,000. 

On like consideration of the facts of 
record pertaining to the values of the 
carriers embraeed in this report, we find 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
o* the property owned or used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes by each of these 
corporations to be as follows: Clarion 
River Railway, owned but not used, $177,- 
000; Kersey Railroad, owned but not} 
used, $419,000. 

An order will be entered in accordance 





for weights ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 | with our findings. 


which this Commission fixed second class 
with a minimum of 30,000 pounds sub- 
ject to rule 34 which would make it as 
high as 60,000 pounds. Upon what basis 
or principle could the carriers or this 
Commission decline similar rates on car- 
load lots? 


|Recommend Uniform 


Rates for all Freight 


It must be borne in mind that the 
heavy billing costs which the container 
makes it possible to greatly reduce, can- 
not be saved unless there is a flat rate 
on the container content. It should also 
be borne in mind that in order to avoid | 
discrimination the container rates should 
be the same in cents per 100 pounds for 
the minimum and maximum loadings. 
Lastly, the container rates should in no 
instance be permitted to reduce the 
present carload rates on any commodity 
adaptable to container movements. The 
basis herein recommended conforms to 
these standards. There is ample justifi- 
cation for some reduction in the less- 
than-carload rates which would other- 
wise apply on commodities transported 
in containers. We have seen, based on 
actual experience of the Pennsylvania 
operation, that the percentages of freight 
rated second class or higher, which 
moves in containers ranges from »44.5 
to 87.4 and average 71 per cent. It 
would seem, under all circumstances, that 
third class rates, subject to the excep- 
tion contained in the recommended: con- 
clusion, would be reasonable for this 
traffic. 


Car Interchange 


Presents Problem 


There is one other circumstance in 
connection with container service which 
the carriers should give serious consid- 
eration. That is, the matter of inter- 
change in respect of movements over two 
or more lines. As pointed out, the New 
York Central and certain of its subsid- 
iaries, and the Lehigh Valley now use 
the L. C. L. container which loads six to 


|a gondola car. The Baltimore & Ohio has | 


entered into a contract for the use of | 


| that container if and when it establishes 


container service. That container is also 
to be used by connections of the New 
York Central and Lehigh Valley in the | 
proposed extension of service to central | 
territory. On the other hand, the Penn- 


|All others 


| Railroads 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


July 
1929 
7,619,208 
.+ 1,067,218 
9,522,092 
1,307,189 
2,180,455 
3,450,482 
7,480,724 
2,041,368 
415,812 
1,089 
1,624,467 
1,586,620 
2,047.24 
78,6 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger revenue ..... 
Tots! Oper: ev. .....eese0e 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Taxes .. ere 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc, 
Net after rents Sad bh eae 
Aver, miles operated ...., 
Operating ratio ...i..ese« 


**Erie Railroad. 

Seven Months 
1929 1928 
53,503,131 49,619,980 

5,955,791 6,141,239 
65,160,370 60,786,891 
7,481,856 7,350,166 
15,283,969 14,135,203 
24,589,075 24,246,169 
51,080,474 49,237,182 
14,079,896 11,499,709 
3,048,016 2,511,200 
11,003 12,996 
11,020,877 8,975,518 
10,701,054 8,597,470 
2,047.24 2,047.24 
78.4 81.1 


1928 
6,969,835 
1,068,851 
8,772,704 
1,140,790 
2,013,926 
3,497,504 
7,139,553 
1,633,151 

356,480 

2,348 
1,274,323 
1,232,449 

2,047.24 
814 


1929 


4,392,426 
217,605 
4,915,411 
634,688 
990,412 
1,560,159 
3,461,499 
1,453,912 
252,437 
380 
1,201,095 
915,328 
1,690.54 
70.4 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
July 


Seven Months 
1929 1928 
30,441,840 28,067,944 
1,101,917 1,006,219 
32,767,675 30,018,997 
3,953,482 3,871,985 
6,288,988 5,798,442 
11,171,689 10,805,515 
22,970,432 22,305,704 
9,797,243 7,708,298 
1,881,581 1,757,315 
_ 3,402 5,812 
7,912,260 5,945,166 
6,327,084 4,487,099 | 
1,690.54 1,690.54 | 

10.1 14.3 | 


1928 
3,803,283 
198,682 
4,141,470 
666,350 
799,023 
1,468,719 
3,159,700 
981,770 
242.7138 
699 
738,358 
541,345 
1,690.54 

76.3 


1929 
1,034,177 
73,208 
1,223,374 
192,052 
142,902 
365,560 
771,958 
451,416 
56,188 


395,199 
111 
269.56 


Chicago & Erie 


Railroad. 
July 


Seven Months 
1929 1928 | 
7,841,943 7,398,248 | 

350,920 332,256 
8,962,866 8,382,324 | 
1,078,883 1,184,888 | 

958,086 1,078,869 
2,515,214 2,482,08¢ 
5,053,829 5,148,746 | 
3,909,037 3,238,578 | 

393,067 374,994 | 

901 | 
8,515,069 
1,477,593 
269.56 

56.4 


1928 
1,091,866 
64,690 
1,264,676 
166,795 
187,205 
333,565 
700,949 
563,727 
58,520 
41 
505,166 
222,644 
269.56 

55.4 


29 | 
2,858,176 
835,159 
269,56 
61.4 


,230 


63.1 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Finan 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business August 22, as made public August 24. 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue.. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

Railroad securities 


This Month. 


24,545,577.14 
41,193,145.63 


10,000,000.00 
301,258.26 
88,706.87 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) Sones cos 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
Panama CAnal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous.... 


3,163,607.22 


2,159,974.03 
1,058,295.72 
9,305,320,29 
$130,293,314.45 


Total ordinary 


Excess of expenditures $35,910,254.20 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 
“Interest on public debt 

Refund customs 
Refund interna; revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op: in Spec. Accounts— 


977,198.49 
435,085.54 
,871,458.60 ~ 1 


1 


$152,359,210.70 
2 
1 


720,517.83 


7103,001.35 
42,637.83 
2,626,315.07 
71,587,466.07 
7487,656.73 
4374,062.82 


War Finance Corp 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund.. 
tCivil-service ret. fund .. 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance... 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
tFor. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 


2,939,500.77 


Total ordinary 
Sinking fund 
Rec. for estate taxes... 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


$5,000.00 


Total expenditures. $166,203,568.65 $239,292,662.25 
* 


Last Year 

$38,477,429.29 $36,613,424.74 
28,942,629.42 
38,168,081.82 


3,288,689.56 
1,993 284.34 
9,697,298.05 
=v Qccmeemstnnasemnsdace 
$129,738,769.57 
$109,553,892.68 


$143,794,061.38 
3,901,528.59 


3,288,689.56 


$63,005,350.00 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$81,204,208.04 
61,545,917.98 
88,169,361.07 


Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1930. 
$90,621,786.77 
59,429,130.56 
95,788,045.48 


25,000.00 
10,019,359.57 

294,018.47 555,230.51 
: 361,545.01 


959,547.60 
72,482.64 


9,675,305.14 9,100,873.89 


741,343.17 2,584,399.73 
3,368,113.41 
27,338,843.67 


2,415,906.19 
3,573 ,298.89 
27,536 ,360.15 


$299,766,759.85 





$233,314,908.62 


- $219,261,724.16 


$333,621,415.49 
20,615,875.49 
3,186,441.06 
17,974,812.59 


$314,116,611.66 


1,147,312.00 
2,392,022.31 
0,000,000.00 

621,768.82 


2,855,185.11 
21,343,425.49 
10,000,000.00 
1,751,515.54 1,223,211.28 
422,893.93 
442,940.50 
980,415.83 
509,515.48 
768,414.18 
4213,753.11 


415,008.61 
¥147,889.26 
2,739,168.87 
499,998.07 
201,725.64 
19,826,243.14 


¥24,350:80 
5,743,543.03 
71,040,863.01 
489,078.57 
20,293,562.76 


9,378,715.21 
223,943.89 
372,752.77 


72,646.04 


197,600.00 
72,636.88 





$412,149,030.76 


$103,864,950.00 
14,000.00 
503.25 


$116,052,900.00 
"< “10,500.00 





$103,879,453.25 $116,063,400.00 


$516,028,484.01 $517,912,224.64 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 
*The figures for the month include $34,203.90 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 


$79,552.14 accrued discount on war-savings 
corresponding periods last year, the figures in 
+Excess of credits (deduct). tThe amount 


certificates of matured series, and for the 


clude $58,417.57 and $117,635.33, respectively. | 
of the appropriations available July 1 of | 
| $20,500,000 for the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- | 796159, or $20.45 per capita. 


eign Service retirement fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes 


maturing June 30, 1934. In addition, interes 
ment and disability fund due June 30, of $3 


t on investments in the civil service retire- 
,482,257.53, together with a cash balance of 


| $117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note 
issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts avail- | 


able on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 


aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. 


Variations 


in working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged above. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 24.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (beilga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) .. 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) .... 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira)*.. atat 
Netherlands (guilder) ... 

Norway (krone) ..... 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) .. 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ‘ 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ; 

China (Chefoo tael) .. 

China (Hankow tael) . 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) toe 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) + 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ... 
Singapore (S. S.) (dolla 
Canada (dollar) ...... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexieo (pena)... 5 S.5..e. 
Newfoundland (dollar) .. 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


13.8998 
.7220 
2.9596 
26.6173 
484.7573 
2.5145 
93.9133 
23.8110 
1.2917 
17.4392 
5.2297 
40.0627 | 
26.6261 
11.2065 | 
.4800 
5943 
14.7100 
26.7825 
19.2469 | 
1.7560 
59.8750 
59.2500 
57.6964 
60.9166 
48.0625 
41.4166 
41.7083 
41.3750 
36.0210 
46.6840 
55.8583 
99.3196 
99.9485 
48.5625 
99.0390 
95.3795 
11.8643 
12.0398 
98.4044 
96.3900 





r) 








sylvania now uses and purposes contin- 
ued use of the Keystone container which 
loads five to a flat car. The two types 
are not interchangeable. The Pennsyl- 
vania is endeavoring to promote a con- 
tainer company to be owned by the rail- | 
roads using the container. The L, C. L. | 
Company is a noncarrier owned corpora- | 
tion. Negotiations between the Pennsyl- 
vania and the L. C. L. corporation de- 
signed to have the Pennsylvania with- | 
draw from the field of container produc- 
tion were without success. It seems per- 
fectly clear that container operation | 
should not attempt to go forward unless | 
and until something is done to bring | 
about uniformity and interchangeability 
of containers. To do otherwise is to | 
shoulder the service with an operating | 
handicap which is unfair and burden- | 
some to it. | 

(3) \ Based upon the evidence in these | 
proceedings it is clear that conditions in 
western territory, as herein defined, do | 
not warrant the establishment of con- 





| 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Aug. 24, announced its action, by division 
4, in two uncontested cases on its finance 
docket as follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7634, 
authorizing the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Southern Pacific Com- | 
pany, lessee, to abandon a bitinch line of | 
railroad in Ventura County, Calif., ap- | 
proved. 

Report and order 
thorizing the Flint 
Railroad Company 


in F. D. No. 7765, au- 
River & Northeastern 
to issue $125,000 of | 
first-mortgage gold bonds; said bonds to | 
be delivered at par to holders of matured | 
first-mortgage bonds in paymertt of a like | 
amount of the matured bonds, approved. 

El: 





Additional news of Fi- 
nance will be found on 


Page 6. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing Aug. 21, and made public by the 
Board Aug. 24,*aggregated $18,069,000,- 
000 or 4 per cent above the total reported 
for the preceding week and 33 per cent 
above the total reported for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 


which figures have been published weekly | 


since January, 1919, amounted to ap- 
proximately $17,215,000,000, as compared 
with $16,574,000,000 for the preceding 
week and $12,810,000,000 for the week 
ending Aug. 22 of last year. 


Changes in Status 
of 
State Banks 
in 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership | 
of the Federal Reserve system during | 


the week ending Aug. 23 together with 
a list of banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period for the 
exercise of trust powers were announced 


Aug. 24 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
as follows: 


Absorption of nonmember: The Interna- 
tional Germanic Trust Co., New York, a 
member, has absorbed the Mutual Trust 
Co., New York, a nonmember. 

Voluntary withdrawals: 
ton, Hoschton, Ga.; Bank of Toccoa, Toccoa, 
Ga.; Farmers & Merchants Bank, Nashville, 
Mich.; State Savings Bank, Nashville, Mich. 

Merged with nonmember: Home Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill, a member ‘has 
merged with Hatterman & Ganz State 
Bank, Chicago, IIl., a nonmember, under new 


10,019,359.57 | 


$284,597,316.02 | 


19,907 ,679.36 | 


8,840,360.56 | 
187,876.45 | 


$401,848,824.64 | 


Bank of Hosch- | 
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| Revenue Receipts 
For Connecticut - 


Exceed Payments 


| Per-capita Cost of Operating 
| And Maintaining Depart- 


| ments of Govern- 
| 


¢. . 
ment Declines. 


| Total revenue receipts of the’ State 
| of Connecticut in the fiscal year ended 
| June 30, 1928, amounted to $33,796,159, 
|or $13,819,497 more than the total pay- 
{ments for the year, exclusive of pay- 
ments for permanent improvements, and 
|the per capita cost of operating and 


maintaining governmental departments 
declined from $12.40 in the fiscal year 
of 1927 to $11.69 in 1928, according to 
an analysis of financial statistics pre- 
|pared by J, G. Bryson, of the State 
comptroller’s office, and made public 
| Aug. 24 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The per capita figures for 1928 
were based on an estimated population 
of 1,653,000, it was stated. 


Costs of operation and maintenance in 
the fiscal year of 1928 totaled $19,319,- 
797, including $1,769,774 apportionments 
| for education to the minor civil] divisions 
|of the State, the survey showed. 


The Department’s summary of the 
analysis follows in full text: 


| The interest,on debt in 1928 amounted 
to $656,865 and outlays for permanent 
$15,537,410. The total 
payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, in- 
| terest, and outlays were $35,514,072. The 
| totals include all payments for the year, 
| commer made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 
| Of the governmental costs reported 
| above, $15,753,695 was for highways, 
| $3,278,168 being for maintenance and 
| $12,475,527 for construction. 

Total Receipts Given. 
The total revenue receipts were $33,- 
This was 
| $18,819,497 more than the total pay- 
| ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
| ments for permanent improvements, but 
$1,717,913 less than the total payments 
| including those for permanent improve- 
|ments. Property and special taxes rep- 
| resented 27.5 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1928, 25.2 per cent for 1927, and 
38.4 per cent for 1917. The increase in 
the amount of property and special taxes 
| collected was 30.6 per cent from 1917 to 
| 1927, and 13.2 per cent from 1927 to 
| 1928. The per capita property and spe- 
|cial taxes were $5.63 in 1928, $5.07 in 
1927, and $4.82 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 7.8 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1928, 9.8 per cent 
for 1927, and 6.2 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 55.3 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1928, 54 per cent for 1927, and 
49.8 per cent for 1917. ” 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $3,098,686 in 1928 and 
$2,840,361 in 1927, an increase of 9.1 per 
cent, ~ 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1928, was $16,291,100. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$2,522,603, or $1.53 per capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $1.90, and in 
1917, $6.56. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Connecticut subject to ad valorem taxa- 
tion was $2,656,322,911; the amount of 
| State taxes levied was $1,859,495, and 
the per capita levy, $1.12. In 1927 the 
per capita levy was $1.12, and in 1917, 
$1.59. 





| improvements, 


= SS eee 


charter and title of Home Bank & Trust 
Co., a nonmember. Bank of Norwalk, Nor- 
walk, Calif., a member, has merged with 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., a 
nonmember. 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
| powers: East Rockaway National Bank, East 
| Rockaway, N. Y.; Commercial National 
Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (con- 
| firmatory); First National Bank, Coon Rap- 
ids, Iowa (supplementary); National Bank 
of Valley City, N. Dak.: United States Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Nebr. (supplement- 
ary): First National Bank, Raymond, 
Wash.; First National. Trust & Savings 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. (confirmatory). 








ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles - First National Trust & Sav- 


Pings Bank and=Security Trus 


t & Savings Bank, two of the 


ks in Southern California. 


irst National is fully equipped todo 
banking business, and has branches 


A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR 


J. F. SARTORI 


Executive Committee 


TRANSIT SERVICE at the Head 


Office, using motor-cycles, air-mail 


and 


automobiles to hurry collections out to other 

Banks and to our Branches, gives Security-First 

National Bank unequalled advantages as Corres- 

pondent for Eastern Banks and Corporations in the territory it occupies, 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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Patents 


Mark in Prior Use 
On Oil Is Registered 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, AUGUST 26, 1929 


Trade Marks 


Patent on Vanity Case Held to Be Invalid Registration Granted 
As Representing O 


nly Mechanical Skill) ‘Pey]-.0-Mint’ Mark 


: F or Lard Substitute Infringement Suit Dismissed When Claims Are Found to 


Lubricants and Food Prod- 


ucts Held to Be So Dis- 
similar That Confu- 
sion Cannot Result. 


THe Pure O11 CoMPANY V. VEGETABLE 
Om Propucts COMPANY. OPPOSITION 
No. 8921, First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

N AFFIRMING the decision of the ex- 
aminer of interferences dismissing the 
opposition and adjusting the applicant 
entitled to registration .of the mark 

“Purola” upon hard fat shortening, the 

First Assistant Commissioner holds that 

the applicant’s hard fat shortening, being 

lard substitute derived from fish, does 
not have the the same descriptive prop- 
erties as the opposer’s petroleum prod- 
ucts not for internal use. 

Appeal from the examiner of inter- 
ferences. 


W. S. McDowell and Milans & Milans | 


for The Pure Oil Company; Munn & Co. 


for the Vegetable Oil Products Company. | Patent Office to the plaintiff, for Vanity | 


The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
This case comes on for review on/ap- 
peal of the opposer, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, of the decision of the examiner of 
trade mark interfernces dismissing the 


opposition and adjudging the applicant, | 


Vegetable Oil Products Company, en- 
titled to the registration for which it has 
applied. 

Mark Registered Previously. 

The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Purola” used upon hard fat 
shortening in Class 46, Foods and In- 
gredients of Foods. The application as 
first filed stated the goods upon which 
the notation sought to be registered was 
used to be “edible hydrogenated fish oil.” 
The name of the goods was, on the appli- 
cation being rejected by reason of the 
same mark having been registered April 
26, 1921, by the Blumauer-Frank Drug 
Company, for use upon olive oil, changed 
to the present name of “hard fat shorten- 
ing.” The applicant has taken no testi- 
mony and is restricted for date of adop- 
tion and use to Mar. 27, 1926, the date its 
complete application was filed. 

The opposer claims ownership of the 
same notation or trade mark used upon 
lubricating oils and greases, motor fuel 
oils, and miscellaneous lubricants, and 


BENJAMIN D.-DEITEL v.~A. E. COHEN. 


THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
N THIS _ suit for infringement of a 
patent, Patent No. 1694702, covering 
a vanity case, was held to be invalid and 


dismissed. 

The plaintiff’s product was held to rep- 
resent mechanical skill only and not in- 
}vention. Its combination of old and 
well-known elements, the court stated, 
produced a result which had been pre- 
| viously produced in the making of con- 
tainers for various pygposes, and pro- 
| duced such result in the same way. 
| W. P. Preble, solicitor for plaintiff; 
| Benjamin Lichtman, solicitor for defend- 
ant. 
| The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Campbell follows: 

This is a suit in equity for the alleged 
infringement of patent No. 1694703, Dec. 
/11, 1928, issued by the United States 





lease, on an application filed July 11, 
| 1928. The defence is invalidity and non- 
infringement. 
| Plaintiff said in the specification of 
| the patent in suit. 
Simplification. 

“My invention relates to containers 
and, more particularly, to novelty con-- 
|tainers and vanity cases. The object of 
the invention is to simplify the construc- 
| tion of such containers while preserving 
|a rugged structure and a neat and ar- 
|tistic appearance, the manner of putting 
the parts together being such as elimi- 
nate many of the elements now used in 
the construction of such articles, and to 
reduce the number of tools and dies in 
their manufacture.” 

And in concluding the specification of 


| the patent in suit plaintiff says: 


| “While I have illustrated my invention | 
|as applied to a vanity case shaped to} 
| similate a book, clearly, the construction 


shown is applicable to containers of dif- 
| ferent shape and for different purposes, 
| the main feature of the invention residing 
in the formation of a box by making an 
open frame to serve as its walls and 
connecting one or two covers (bottom 
alone, or top and bottom) to the frame 


Cover Old Elements 


Without New Results. 


mentioned frame, along one of its peri- 


Equity No. 4015, District CourT FoR| pheries, it requires inwardly projecting 


flanges along its other periphery. 
It also requires bezels along the in- 


ner edges of said flat open frame, to} 

hold a mirror against the cover plate! Se 
therefore the suit for infringement was| thereof, and fitting within the inwardly | Lire Savers, INC., v. ANDRE BECK. OPPO- | 
projecting flanges of said first mentioned | 


frame. 


Prior Art Submitted. 

The defendant offered in evidence the 
prior art patents: 

Patent No. 176286, to Deller and 
Richter, dated Apr. 18, 1876, shows 
| channels to hold together several layers 
of a book cover. 

Patent No. 643215, to Weissentthanner, 
dated Feb. 18, 1900, shows channels to 
hold top cover ‘to a jar. 

Patent No. 867239, to Bowers, dated 
Oct. 1, 1907, shows channels heremeti- 
|cally sealing cover to can, boxes, and 
lother receptacles. The drawing shows 
a tin box or can having the appearance 
of a sardine can. 

Patent No. 1181080, to Lowenstein, for 
lady’s vanity bag, dated Apr. 25, 1918, 
shows channels holding together several 
| thicknesses of leather. 
| Patent No. 1451091, to Dénnis, dated 
|Apr. 10, 1923, shows removable chan- 
nels for clamping together bottom and 
| walls of a container. 
| Patent No. 1530908, to Nutry, dated 
Mar. 24, 1925, shows a container re- 
|sembling a book in outward appearance, 
but which may be used for a bank or 
other similar purposes, but does not show 
channels. 

Patent No. 1460716, to Greer, dated 


| 


|! ing a book, which may be used for a 

' bank, but does not show channels. 
Patent No. 1403854, to Fisher, dated 

Jan. 17, 1922, shows a safe or bank in 

jthe form of a book, but does not show 

| channels. 

| Claim ‘Stated Broadly. 


The patentee in the patent in suit did 
not limit his claims to a vanity case but 
claimed broadly a container, and there- 
fore the prior art patents offered on be- 
half of the defendant are all pertinent. 

From an examination of the prior art, 


July 3, 1923, shows a container simu- | 


Mechanics’ Liens 


_ For Use on Candy 


| Confused With ‘Pep-O- 
Minv Is Not Sus- 
tained. 


'Claim That Name Would Be 


a* - 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
PuBLISHED WitHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


‘ 


Tires 


: Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they 
Library-Index and File Cards 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Rights and Remedies of Bankrupt: Exemptions: Home- 


stead Exemptions: 


Liens or Liabilities: 


Mechanic’s Liens: Section 1702 


of the Kentucky Statutes—The homestead exemption of a bankrupt, under 
section 1702 of the Kentucky statutes, has priority over a mechanic’s lien 
which arose out of materials furnished in improving an existing homestead, 





SITION No. 8971, ASSISTANT COMMIS-! 
| SIONER OF PATENTS. 


| E First Assistant Commissioner, in | 
| affirming the decision of the exam- | 
iner of interferences dismissing the oppo- 
sition, holds that the applicant is en- 
titled to register “Perl-O-Mint” for | 
candy, although the opposer has prior | 
use of “Pep-O-Mint” on peppermint | 
candy. which is also marked “Life | 
Savers.” | 

The opinion states that abandonment | 
of a trade mark may not be inferred) 
from conversations alleged to have taken 
place, but must be proved by competent 
evidence. 

Appeal from the examiner of 
ferences. 

Howard P. King and Charles R. Allen 
for Life Savers, Inc.; Duell, Dunn and 
Anderson for Andre Beck. 

The full text of the opinion of Assist- 
{ant Commissioner Moore follows: 

The opposer, Life Savers., Inc., appeals | 
from the decision of the acting exam- | 
iner of interferences dismissing its oppo- | 
sition to the registration by the appli- 
cant, Beck, of his trade mark “Perl-O- 
Mint” for candy. | 

The applicant was not represented at 
the hearing and has filed no brief. 

Similarity Claimed. 

The sole question presented for deci- 
sion is whether the applicant is entitled | 
to register the mark “Perl-O-Mint.” The | 
sole objection to its registration is prior | 
|adoption and use by the opposer of the | 
word “Pep-O-Mint,” the opposer in effect | 
contending that the two words so nearly | 
resemble each other as to be likely to 
|cause confusion or mistake in the mind | 
|of the public or to deceive purchasers 
when concurrently appropriated to goods 
|of the same descriptive properties. 
| The applicant contends that the op- 





inter- 


is 


poser’s trade mark the term “Life | 
Savers” and that the word ~Pep-O-Mint” | 
and like terms, such as Wint-O-Green, | 
are merely descriptive words used as | 


as offered in the instant suit, it appears) 
that to use a channel member to pro- | 
tect and hold together the edges of vari- 


but.under section 1906 this priority may be waived—In re J 


Lyon.— 


(Districe Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky.)—Yearly Index Page 
1510, Col. 5 (Volume IV). Aug. 26, 1929. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


Invention.—The combination of old and well- 


known elements, producing an old result in the same way, is not invention.— 


Deitel v. Cohen. 


PATENTS: Vanity Case.—Patent 


invalid and not infringed.—Deitel v. Cohen. 
District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


26, 1929. 


PATENTS: Gasoline, Process of 


(District Court for the Eastern District of New York).— 
Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 26, 1929. 
1694702 to Deitel for vanity case is 


(District Court for the Eastern 
Aug. 


Making From Natural Gas.—Patent 


1465598 to De Brey for Process of Making Gasoline from Natural Gas held 


invalid—Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 


Corp. v. Phillips P&troleum Co. (Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 


1 (Volume IV), Aug. 26, 1929. 


titled to register “Perl-O-Mint” for candy although opposer has prior use 
of “Pep-O-Mint” on peppermint candy which is also marked “Life Savers.”— 
Life Savers, Inc., v. Beck.—(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly 


Index Page 1510, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 26, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Abandonment.—Abandonment must be proved by com- 
petent evidence and may not be inferred from telephone conversations when 


applicant states under oath mark is used by_him.—Life Savers, Inc. 
Beck.—(Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1510, 


4 (Volume IV). "Aug. 26, 1929. 
TRADE MARKS: 


v. 
Col. 


Class of Goods Not Similar.—Applicant’s hard fat 


shortening, being lard substitute derived from fish, does not have same de- 
scriptive properties as opposér’s lubricating oils and greases, motor fuel 
oils, and miscellaneous lubricants, being petroleum products not for internal 


use.—Pure Oil Co. v. Vegetable Oil Products Co. 
missioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1510, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


26, 1929. 
TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: 


(First Assistant Com- 
Aug. 


Similarity in Words.—Registration of 


“Airway” for tires and tubes cancelled on showing of prior use by petitioner 
of “Airline” on same goods, since, although exclusive right cannot be gotten 


to common words “air,” “way” or “line, 


” 


marks when considered as a whole 


are deceptively similar.—B, F. Goodrich Co. v. Firestone Tire and Rubber 


Co. 
Col. 7 (Volume IV). Aug..26, 1929. 


(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1510, 


Exemption of Homestead in Bankruptcy 


sets up ownership of registration No. in the manner described, this construction 
252546, issued Feb. 12, 1929, for this| being exceedingly simple and cheap and 
mark upon these goods. The opposer has | Tequiring very few tools and dies for its 


re “o 7? 
taken testimony and it satisfactorily ap-|™@nufacture.” — . 
In the plaintiff’s container there are 


pears that the opposer from a period | , € 
many years prior to the date of the en- | the walls of the container, a top hinged 
trance of the applicant into the field has|to the back wall, and a bottom. The 
been using this mark as well as certain| Walls have flanges extending along the 


ous articles is old; to use a removable | 
channel member to hold together the | 
bottom and sides of a container is old, | 
and to make a container simulating a 
| book is also old. 

| If there be invention in the plaintiff’s 
patent, then it must be in the use of} 
channel members to hold together the} 
| edges of the various parts making up the | 





grade marks to describe and distinguish | 
the flavor of the candy so marked. In| 
substantiation of this contention the ap- | 
plicant has filed packages of opposer's | 
candy drops (applicant’s exhibits 1 to 7), | 
each package marked “Life Savers” and | 
with words indicative of the flavor of the | 
drops, the flavor of the several exhibits 


similar marks, “Puro,” ‘“Purolene,” 
“Pured” and “Puroford,”’ upon the same 
class of goods upon which it has used the 
mark “Purola.” It is in evidence that 
opposer conducts a large business in its 
goods, expends large amounts in adver- 
tising, and is presumably in possession of 
a vaiuable good-will as an asset to its 
business. Under these circumstances, if 
there is doubt as to confusion it must be 
resolved against the applicant who was 
later in the adoption of the mark. 

No Likelihood of Confusion. 

The marks of the parties are identical 
and such notation is somewhat sugges- 
tive of the quality of the goods. While 
there is some effort on behalf of opposer 
to show that confusion is probable be- 
cause some forms of petroleum-derived 
oils are used for lubrication, yet the busi- | 
ness of the opposer is in connection with | 
petroleum products not used for internal | 
purposes, while the business of the appli- | 
cant is in connection with a food product | 
which appears to be derived from fish | 
and to be a substitute for lard as a short- | 
ening. It is deemed the commercial ac- | 
tivities of the respective parties are sc | 
dissimilar as to the nature of the goods, | 
the class of purchasers, and the uses for | 
which the goods are intended that there | 
is no probability of conflict or confusion | 
in trade. The goods here under consid- | 
eration clearly enough do not possess the | 
same descriptive properties, nor do they | 
belong to the same class. The law is well | 
settled that the same mark may be 
adopted by different dealers in goods if | 
the character of the goods is so far dis- | 
similar that no confusion or mistake in | 
the mind of the public is at all probable, 
and that appears to be the situation here. | 
While the decisions cited by both parties 
in their briefs are instructive, yet none 
seems to be at variance with the conclu- 
sion that the opposer is not entitled to 
prevail, 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the oppo- 
sition and adjudging the applicant en-| 
titled to the registration for which it has 
applied is affirmed. 

Aug. 13, 1929. 


Patent for Manufacture 
Of Gasoline Is Invalid 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORA- 
TION V. PHILLIPS PETROLEUM No. 3883, 
Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
THIRD CIRCUIT. 

HE appellate court in this proceed- 
ing affirmed, without discussion, the 
decree of the lower court that the patent 
to De Brey for a process of making gaso- 
line from natural gas is invalid. (The 
opinion of the lower court was published 

in III United States Daily, 990.) 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the District of Delaware. 
Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 

Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, | 
delivered by Judge Buffington, follows: 
In an exhaustive opinion reported at 

28 Fed, (2) 218, the court below discussed 

the patent granted De Brey for a process 

of making gasoline from natural gas, 
and held it invalid. The District Court 
for the Southern District of Texas, in 

a comprehensive opinion reported at 21 

Fed, (2) 199, reached the same conclu- 

sion, and on appeal its decree was af- 

firmed in an opinion reported at 31 Fed. 

(2) 32. 

fter able arguments and a careful 
study by this court of the present record, 
and the reasoning of the several opin- 
ions of the three courts in question, all | 
of the members of this court concur in 
finding no error in the decree entered 
below. ‘In view of the thorough dis- 
cussion of the art, and of this patent’s | 

relation to it, we find no warrant for a 

further opinion, which in the nature of 

things must necessarily be but a restate- 
ment of what has been sufficiently said. 

We therefore limit ourselves to affrming 

the decree entered below. 


sides, and by the chafinel member the 
bottom is fastened to the walls. The 
top is fastened to the cover by the chan- 
nel member of the same sort, the top 
|is fastened to the cover, and a mirror 
may be inserted. 


Claim One Quoted. 


| There are three claims in the patent 
|in suit, and the suit is based on all of 
|them. Claim 1 reads as follows: 


| “1, A container made of two parts, 
|one of said parts comprising an open 
| frame constituting the walls of said con- 
| tainer, and the other part comprising a 
| flat open frame hinged to said first men- 
j tioned frame _ outwardly projecting 
|flanges on said first mentioned frame 
|at one of its peripheries, a cover plate 
conforming to the shape of said first 
mentioned frame, and constituting the 
bottom of said container, a cover plate 
confirming to the shape of said flat 
open frame and constituting the top of 
said container, a facing extending over 
said cover plates and over the hinged por- 
tions of said frames, a separate channel 
member clamping said facing and said 
bottom cover plate to said flanges, and a 
separate channel member clamping said 
facing and said top cover plate to the 
edges of said flat open frame.” 

Claim 2 differs from claim 1 in that 
it claims “A container simulating a book” 
and describes the front and two end walls 


of the frame as representing the front, 


and end leaf edges of said book. 


It requires the flat open frame to be 
hinged to the back wall of the first men- 
tioned frame, and that there be a facing 
extending over the back wall of the first 
mentioned frame, simulating a book. 

It also requires that a separate chan- 
|nel member clamp said facing and. said 
| bottom plate to said flanges the entire 


llength thereof, and that a separate | 


being indicated by the words “Wint-O- | 
Green,” “Pep-O-Mint,” “Vi-O-Let,” | 
“Cl-O-Ve,” “Lemon Drops,” ‘“Cinn-O- 


container in a form simulating a book, | 
jand the specific arrangement of the! 
parts, and if that was so, then the de- | ; n 
fendant’s device would not infringe be-|Mon” and “Orange Drops,” respectively. 
cause the plaintiff’s invention would at| It was neld in L. P. Larson Jr., Co. et 
most be an improvement and not a pio-/|al. v. Lamont, Corliss Co., Same v. Mint | 
|neer, with but a limited range of equiva-| Products Co. (265 O. G. 148; 257 F. R. 
lents, and the only element of the alleged | 270; C. D. 1919, 323), referred to by the 
jinvention of the plaintiff’s combination | opposer in its brief, that “ ‘Pep-O-Mint’ 
to be found in the defendant’s device is|is peppermint;” that the “Mint Products 
{the channel used for holding parts|Company can be allowed no exclusive 
together, as the defendant’s device does | ownership of the word ‘Pep-O-Mint’ as a 
not simulate a book in form or appear-|trade mark;” that “it was used to indi- 
| ance. {cate the flavor of one of the several kinds 

The patent in suit does not show in-/ of ‘Life Savers;’” that “what was owned | 
vention, but it does show mechanical|was the distinctive style of wrappers 
skill and good judgment. and cartons, including the particular way | 

It represents a combination of old and in which the word ‘Pep-O-Mint’ was | 
well known elements, but the result pro- | displayed.” 


duced is exactly that which was pro- 


duced of old in the making of containers | 


'for various purposes, and the result is 
produced in the same way. 

The plaintiff’s product 
article and a not unattractive novelty, 
but it represents mechanical! skill only 
|and not invention. 

The plaintiff’s patent in suit is invalid, 
| but even if valid it is not infringed. 


A decree may be entered dismissing 


the complaint with costs. 
Aug. 9, 1929. 


| Authority for Bond Issue 


An application has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway | 


Company for authority to issue $1,955,- 


000, principal amount of first-mortgage | 


is a salable | 


Of $1,955,000 Asked | 


The fact, however, that the word “Pep- | 
O-Mint” does not constitute a common} 
|law trade mark does not deprive the op- 
poser of the right to institute opposition 
proceedings against the registration of 
the applicant’s mark. As was stated in 
The Touraine Company v. F. B. Wash- 
burn & Co. (309 O. G. 676; 52 App. D. C. | 
356; 286 F. R. 1020 C. D. 1923, 174): 

Trade Mark Use Not Necessary. 


“Of course a trade mark use of a mark 
is not necessary in a proceeding of this 
kind. If the opposer can show in any 
way that he would probably be damaged 
|by its registration to the applicant he! 
may do so. The trade mark statute, sec- 
| tion 6, 33 Stat., 726, is our chart. There 
is nothing in it which says that a person 
must own a trade mark registered or not, 
| before he can oppose the registration of 
the mark to another person. All that the 
| Statute requires of him, according to our 
jinterpretation, is to prove facts which 
if true would tend to show that he would | 





4% per cent gold bonds, Series D, it! probably be damaged by the registra- | 
| was announced on Aug. 24. tion.” 
According to the plans of the applicant,| As above indicated, the opposer predi- | 
cates damage on the confusion in trade} 


|the time of the furnishing of the ma- 


channel member clamp said facing and the bonds will be dated Feb. 1, 1928, will 


|front and end edges of said top cover| mature Aug. 1, 1956, and will bear 41% 
plate to the corresponding edges of said ; “ 


flat open frame. 


Claim 3 differs from claim 2 in that it 
claims a vanity case simulating a boek, 
describes the device as a case, and in 
addition to requiring outwardly project- 
ing front and end flanges on said first 


|per cent interest. The application is in 
| Finance Docket No. 7786. 

| The bonds and proceeds, it is stated, 
are to reimburse the- company for ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments 
to its railroad and those of some of its 
‘controlled companies. 








Revenues of Large Tel 


ephone Companies 


Gained 10 Per Cent in Half Year Period 


Comparative Summary Shows Increase of 12 Per Cent in 


Expenses During the Same Time. 


Operating revenues of 99 large tele-;summary of the reports of the com- 


prone companies for the six months of 
1929 ended with June increased approxi- 
mately 10 per cent over the earnings for 
the same period of 1928, according to a 





Revenues. 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay-station revenues ; 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues . 
Message tolls cha ae gai hpcatentne kote 
Miscellaneous toll-line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. .......... 
Licensee revenue—Dr. aoe 9 
Telephone-operating revenues 

Expenses, 
Depreciation of plant and e 
All other maintenance . : 
Traffic expenses . 
Commercial expenses ‘ ; ° 
General and miscellaneous expenses ...... 
Telephone operating expenses 


quipment 


| Net telephone operating revenues pee ass 


Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes 182,685,230 


Taxes assignable to operations 
Operating income 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


inclusion: Central West 


*Decrease. 


Publie Service 


|panies issued Aug. 24 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The total ex- 
penses of the companies also increased 
| 12 per cent for the same period, it was 
‘stated. The comparative summary for 


the six-month period follows in full text: 


1929, 1928. 
$338,362,755 $314,982,767 
23,451,186 22,159,557 
4,626,269 3,993,062 
. 159,150,976 138,794,104 
20,780,421 17,256,421 
14,308,498 12,202,265 
7,235,256 8,714,925 
7,020,763 8,460,919 
560,894,598 509,642,182 


Increase. 
$23,379,988 
1,291,629 
633,207 
20,356,872 
3,524,000 
2,106,233 
* 1,479,669 
*1,440,156 
51,252,416 


Pet. 


Oe 


acto 


me Sisme ns 


bat ee 


onns 


85,002,782 
91,281,123 

. 115,869,835 
52,132,020 

. 80,391,091 
. 374,676,851 
186,217,747 
20,667 
41,7f% 
3,511,472 


79,236,524 
76,345,401 
108,344,752 
44,795,440 
25,775,225 
334,497,342 
175,144,840 
40,803 
66,881 
3,244,606 
874,156 
229,035 
645,121 
65.63 


5,766,258 1.3 
14,935,722 19.6 
7,525,083 6.9 
7,336,580 16.4 
4,615,866 17.9 
40,179,509 12.0 
11,072,907 it 
*20,136 
*25,169 
266,866 
10,811,074 
1,831,213 
8,979,861 
1.17 


45,060,248 
137,624,982 
66.80 


1 
3, 
3, 


Co.; Southwestern States Telephone 


“* | evidence, 


Co. a 
Finance Docket No, 7785. 


clause of Section 5 of the trade mark 
fact of Feb. 20, 1905, the effect of the op-| 
poser’s contention being that by reason | 
|of the near resemblance of the words | 
“Pep-O-Mint” and “Perl-O-Mint,” the | 
public would be confused into purchasing | 
|the applicant’s goods believing his to be | 
the goods of the, opposer. Such conten- 
tion is regarded as without force. The} 
;word “Pep-O-Mint” on the opposer’s 
| package would convey to the public mind | 
{no other thought than that the contents 
of the package have a peppermint flavor. | 
No such thought could possibly be con- 
|veyed by the word “Perl-O-Mint.” This 
word could never be interpreted as mean- 
ing reppermint. 

The appeal also raises the question of 
jabandonment by the applicant of its | 
mark “Perl-O-Mint,” abandonment being 
predicated on alleged conversations over 
the telephone with the applicant and 
his attorney. This question was not 
raised in the notice of opposition and is 
not properly before the Office for con- | 
sideration. The applicant states under 
oath that his trade mark is used by him 
in commerce among the several States 
of the United States. Abandonment of 
the trade mark may not be inferred from 
the conversations alleged to have taken 
place but must be proved by competent 


| 


The decision of the acting examiner 
|of interferences is affirmed. 
| Aug. 15, 1929. | 


Atlantic Coast ve Road | 
Asks Certification of Bonds | 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- | 


{tachment or judgment, except to fore- 





pany has filed an application with the 


announced on Aug. 24, for authority for 


i.3|the certification and delivery under its 


general unified mortgage, into the treas- 
ury of the applicant, of $6,576,035.61 of 


he application has been docketed in 


| 


IN THE MATTER OF J. L. Lyon, BANK-{ men’s lien may be obtained,.but provides | 
. RuPT. No. 1241, District Court For| further that the lien shall be superior to | 
THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY.| any mortgage incumbrance or contract | 


In holding that under the Kentucky | 
statutes, the holder of a homestead | 
exemption is entitled to priority over the | 
‘holder of a mechanic’s lien which arose 
out of materials furnished in improving 
an existing homestead, the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky de- 
clared that the holder of the mechanic’s 
lien might have been accorded such 
priority if he had secured a waiver of 
the homestead exemption. 

“The holder of a mechanic’s lien has} 
only himself to blame,” the court ex- | 
plained, “if he credits a debtor having s 
homestead without taking the necessary | 
steps to secure himself by obtaining a| 
waiver.” : 

The full text of the opinion of District | 


Judge Cochran follows: 


This cause is before me on _ petition | 
for review filed by Lee Smock Co., a} 


|ereditor, complaining of an order of the} 


referee holding that the bankrupt is | 
entitled to the sum of $764.84 proceeds 
of the sale of the farm of the bankrupt | 
in Mercer County in this district, which | 
was his homestead, subject to a mort- 
gage to the Federal Land Bank of Louis- | 
ville, Ky., on account of such homestead 
and refusing to adjudge to the petitioner | 
$632.70 thereof on account of a me-| 
chanic’s lien asserted by him, 


Material Was Provided 
To Improve Homestead 


The bankrupt was indebted to the peti- 
tioner in that sum for material furnished | 
in the improvement of the homestead and | 
it had perfected its lien in the manner | 
provided in the Kentucky statute. At/| 
terials and for some time prior thereto | 
such farm had been the homestead of the | 
bankrupt. The sole question presented | 
for determination is whether in this 
State a mechanic’s lien has priority over 
a homestead exemption where nothing | 
more appears than what has thus been 
stated. | 

BY Yection 1702, Kentucky Statutes, | 
it is provided that “there shall, on all | 
debts or liabilities created or incurred | 
after the first day of June 1866, be| 
exempt from sale under execution, at- 


close _a mortgage given by the owner | 
of a homestead or for purchase money 
due therefor,” (a $1,000.00 homestead) 
“but this exemption shall not apply to} 
sales under execution, attachment or 
judgment.if the debt or liability existed 
prior to the purchase of the land, or of 
the erection of the improvements 
thereon.” 

The exemption so provided for is 
against “all debts or liabilities” without 
exception other than those stated. A 
debt or liability for materials furnished 
in improving an existing homestead is 
not excepted. By Section 1906, Ken- 
tucky Statutes, it is provided: 


Specific Waiver I 


Granted Priority Over M echanic’s Lien 


Kentucky Statute Found to Protect Property Owner Unless 


s Signed. 


created subsequent to the beginning of 
the work. 
subject as to whether it is superior to a 
homestead exemption. The implication 
is that it is not. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals held 
that the homestead exemption has prior- 
ity in the case of Robert v. Riggs, 84 Ky. 
251. It was there said: “There is but 
one way in which this right can be 


waived, and that is pointed out by the | 


statute, as has often been held by this 
court. The mechanic has a lien for his 
labor and improvements, but, like every 


other lien, if not created in the manner | 
pointed out by the statute, will not de- | 


prive the owner of his right to a home- 
stead.” 
And again: 


“The right of homestead existed when | 
the mechanic entered upon the lot to} 


make the additional improvements and, 


while the law gives him a lien, it also} 
gives the owner a right to a homestead | 


over all claims created subsequent to its 


existence, unless the right is waived in a | 


particular way, or the claim is a vendor’s 
lien. If the lot had been vacant and the 


appellees had erected a building, thereby | 


creating the homestead, and the owner 


removed to it, there would be presented | 
a different question; then the mechanic’s | 


lien would have the preference.” : 
There has been nothing said or done in 


| any subsequent case qualifying this deci- | 


sion in tHe slightest respect. In the case 


of Sternberg v. Gowdy, 93 Ky. 148, the | 
claimant had not complied with the stat- | 


ute providing for a materialman’s lien. 


It, therefore, called for no decision on| 


the question of priority. The question 
as to whether the statute had been com- 


plied with came first for decision and it | 
being held that it had not there was no | 


occasion to go further. ‘ 
The court said that it was “sufficient 
to say” that the statute had not been 
complied with and, “therefore, the appel- 
lee acquired no right that was superior 
to the appellant’s homestead right.” 
There was no assumption here that if 
the appellee had complied with the stat- 


ute his lien would have been prior to the | 


homestead, and no such implication is to 
be gathered therefrom. 


Priority of Homestead 


Permits Exemption 

In the case of Graham v. Humm, 191 
Ky. 28, no lien was asserted by the plain- 
tiffs. They had brought suit to enforce 
a lien, in which suit they obtained a per- 
sonal judgment, but were denied a lien. 


It is entirely silent on the} 


Trade Name for Tires 
Cancelled as Similar 


| To Older Designation 


| ‘Airway’ Declared to Be 
Likely to Cause Confusion 
With ‘Airline’ on Same 
Class of Goods. 


Tue B. F. GoopricH- COMPANY VY. THE 
FIRESTONE TIRE .AND RUBBER COM- 
PANY. APPLICATION FOR CANCELLATION 

| No, 1819, First ASSISTANT COMMIS- 

SIONER OF PATENTS. 

\TI\HE decision of the examiner that the 
| trade mark “Airway,” used on tires 
|and tubes, be cancelled ‘because of the 
| prior adoption and use by the petitioner 
| of the mark “Airline” on the same class 
|of goods, was affirmed. 

Although exclusive use cannot be ac- 
| quired to such common words as “air,” 
|““way” or “line,” it was held that the 
| marks, when considered as a whole are 
deceptively similar. 
| Appeal from examiner of 
ences. 
| Eakin & Avery for The B. F. Good- 
| rich Company; Ely & Barrow for The 
| Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 

Petitioner’s Contention Given. 
| The full text of the opinion of First 
| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
| This case comes on for review, on ap- 
| peal of the registrant, respondent, The 
| Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, of 
|the decision of the examiner of trade 
| mark interferences sustaining the peti- 
| tion for cancellation filed by The B. F. 
| Goodrich Company, and recommending 
'that the respondent’s registration be 
| cancelled. 
| The registrant, respondent, obtained 
| registration No. 241951, issued April 17, 
| 1928, for the notation “Airway,” used 
;upon vehicle tires of rubber or rubber 
composition or rubber and fabric and 
| inner tubes therefor. 
| The petitioner claims prior adoption 
; and ownership of the mark “Airline,” 
| used upon pneumatic tires. Both parties 
| have taken testimony. It satisfactorily 
| appears from the evidence submitted by 
petitioner that it has been continuously 
selling tires bearing its mark since 
as early as January, 1927, which is 
nearly eight months prior to the earliest 
date, September 27, 1927, claimed by the 
registrant as its earliest date of adoption 
and use of its mark. Since the goods are 
substantially identical and the petitioner 
is clearly prior to the respondent in 
adoption and use of its mark, the question 
here to be reviewed is restricted to that 
of the similarity of the marks. 

Marks Are Contrasted. 

| It is submitted on behalf of respondent 
| that the word “air”, which is common to 
| both marks, is descriptive of the goods 
and is not subject to exclusive appropri- 
ation in connection with such goods by 
anybody. This fact may be admitted. It 
is further urged on behalf of the respond- 
ent that the two words, “way” and “line,” 
are not only unlike in appearance, spell- 
| ing, and sound, but are unlike in signifi- 
|} cance and, in consequence, there is no 
probability of confusion. It is not neces- 
sary to consider these two words “way” 
and “line alone but the two marks must 
be considered as a whole, as they would 
appear to the average customer or the 
purchasing part of the public. 
lieved, notwithstanding the different 
meanings that may be attached to the 
words “way” and “line”, that the two 
marks as a whole possess substantially 
the same significance or meaning when 
used upon the particular goods involved. 
Considered in their entirety, there is iden- 
tity in spelling, appearance, and sound as 
to a portion of the marks and a similar- 
ity in meaning or significance in the ter- 
minal portion of the marks. These facts 
render it probable that there would be 
confusion or mistake in the mind of the 
public if both.marks appeared upon the 
pneumatic tires in the same market. Fol-~ 
lowing the usual rule, where there is 
| doubt, of resolving such doubt against the 
newcomer, it is believed the respondent 
has approached too near the petitioner’s 
mark. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the op- 
| position and recommending that the re- 
spondent’s” registration be canceled is 
| affirmed. 

August 13, 1929. 


interfer- 








for the materials with which the im- 
provements were made, the character of 
the improvements made were. not such as 
| were contemplated by the statute, supra, 
and such as renders the property subject 
to execution for a prior debt.” 


Rights Are Not Lost 


Through Repairs to Property 

And again: 

“One who has already established a 
right to a homestead does not lose the 
exemption because of repairs upon. the 
property and additions made to it, in 
order that it may be comfortably enjoyed 
|by him and his family, unless the im- 
provements increase the value of the 
homestead to an amount in excess of 
$1,000; and where a homestead is already 
| established by occupancy if a material- 
|man would render the property subject 
|to his debt for material furnished to 
| make repairs, he must proceed to secure 
|2 lien as provided by statute upon that 
| subject.” 





Thereafter they obtained an execution,| The implication is not that if he com- 
which was levied on the’ homestead, | plies with the statute providing for the 
under which a sale was had, at which | materialman’s lien that that alone in and 





“No mortgage, release or waiver of 
such exemption shall be valid unless the 
same is in writing, subscribed by the de- 
fendant and his wife and acknowledged 
and recorded in the same manner as con- 
veyances of real estate.” 


No Legal Waiver 
Of Exemption Found 


This provision invalidates any waiver 


| of a homestead exemption given by Sec- 


tion 1702, except in the manner. therein 
provided, There was no suclt waiver in 
this case. It would seem to follow from 
this that by the express requirement of 


the statute the bankrupt is entitled to 


. | Interstate Commerce Commission, it was| his exemption as against the petitioner’s 


lien claim, 

There is nothing in the statute in rela- 
tion to mechanie’s liens against such 
being the case. On the contrary, that 


wel ‘| par value of its series A 4% per cent! statute recognizes such to be the effect 
Note.—Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for | 8eneral unified mortgage bonds. | 


of the homestead exemption statute. 





Section 2463 not only makes provision 
as to how a mechanic’s and material- 


plaintiffs were the purchasers. The de- 
fendant thereupon moved to quash the 
proceedings on the ground that the prem- 
ises constituted his homestead and were 
exempt from sale under the execution, 
which motion was sustained. The plain- 
tiffs claimed that the homestead was not 
exempt because the debt was created be- 
fore the making of the improvements, 
relying on the provision in the homestead 
exemption statute that it should not 
apply “if the debtor liability existed 
prior to. . . the erection of the improve- 
ments thereon.” f 

It was held that this provision had 
application only where there was no 
homestead in existence at the time of the 


erection of the improvements, and not| 


where, as there, the homestead was in 
existence at the time the improvements 
were made, as had been held in Roberts v. 
Riggs. The court said: 

“The appellants, however, insist that 


their debt was created prior to the erec- | 


tion of the improvements upon the land, 
which was accomplished by the repair of 


the old residence and the erection of the | 


addition to it, and for that reason the 
homestead exemption of appellee does not 
exist as against their debt. If, however, 
the appellee had established a homestead 
upon the land prior to making the debt 


|of itself gives priority over the home- ° 


stead. The decision in the case of Rob- 


4 


It is be- o 


q 


jerts v. Riggs, where it was expressly ~ 


held that it did not, was cited in support 


| of the position taken and it was said in ° 
the first clause of the quotation that the - 


| exemption existed as against repairs and 
| additions to an existing homestead. 


hI 


| Itis true that the homestead exemption | 


| Statute exists as originally enacted and 
|that there have been a number of 
changes in the mechanic and material- 
men lien statute, some of which may be 
characterized as radical, but none of the 
changes made indicate an intent on the 
part of the legislature to repeal or mod- 
ify the homestead exemption ‘statute in 
its relation to such lien. Section 2467a, 
the act of Mar. 27, 1926, relied on con- 
tains no such indication. That statute 
has no application to the sale or mort- 
gage of a homestead which is exempt as 
sentaat a mechanic or materialmen’s 
len, 

It is true that the claim of a mechanic 
or materialman is meritorious, but he 
has only himself to blame if he credits a 
debtor having a homestead without tak- 
ing the necessary steps to secure him- 
self, 

The order of the referee is approved. 

July 15, 1929, 
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List of Trade Opportunities Shows 


Growing Demand for American Goods 


Requests for Wide Variety 


Prospective Purchasers in Foreign Countries. 


The demand for American-made prod- 
ucts is steadily growing in foreign coun- 
tries, according to the weekly list of 
trade opportunities made public Aug, 24 
by the Department of Commerce, 

Ox carts, motor trucks and locomo- 
tives are included in the list as well as 
street sweepers, aluminum pans, marine 


engines, table tops, leather gloves, cast | 


iron pipe and many other products for 
which specific inquiries have been re- 
ceived, 

Indo-China, Mexico, Ireland, Canada, 
Germany, Uruguay, Austrilia, Norway, 
Malta, Poland and many other countries 


from which the inquiries have been re-| 


ceived are included in the list. 
‘The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 
portunities listed refer to confidential 


inféymation regarding the particular in- | 


quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce at the same time those | 


releases are mailed to the press. In- 


quiries for purchase of goods are indi- | 
cated by the notation (p, and to act as| 
sale abroad by the nota- | 


agents for 
tion (a). 

Detailed ififormation on the world sales 
openings announced by the Department 
is available to firms and individuals 
upon application to any district or coop- 
erative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce centrally lo- 
cated throughout the United States. 

The complete list of opportunities fol- 
lows: 

Agricultural Implements: 

Carts, ox, with steel wheels, for 
logging purposes, 40517, Saigon, Indo- 
China (a and p); track laying tractors, 
40520, Derby, England (p). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories and spare 
parts, especially non-skid chains, 40492, 
Durban, South Africa (p); automobiles, 
6-cylinder, small, 40491, 
Uruguay (a and p); motor trucks, 2-tons, 
suitable for rough roads, 40434, Peking, 
China (a); signalling devices for busses, 
40494, Winnipeg, Canada (a or p); street 
sweeper, motor, with dust collector and 
other equipment; and street sprinkling 
*:rucks, 40490, Durango, Mexico (p). 
Chemicals: 

Aniline, alphanaphthol, betanapthol, 
alphanaphthylamine, G-salt, gamma 
acid, sulphanilic-acid, and naphthionic 
acid, 40417, Wurttemberg, Germany (p); 
borax, licorice, nickel oxide, bone black, 
lamp black, carbon black, nicotine sul- 
phate, oleic acid, soda bichromate, sul- 
phur, brimstone, zinc oxide, and refines, 
sublimed, and flowers of sulphur, 40425, 


Hamburg, Germany (a); concrete floor | 
40419, Toronto, | 


surfacing compounds, 
Canada (a); fertilizers, 40511, Batavia, 
Java (p); paints, automobile, 40418, Ade- 
laide, Australia (a and p); paints, lac- 
quers, and enamels, 40421, Tokyo, Japan 
(a); paints, varnishes, and _ lacquers, 


40420, Berlin, Germany (a); photographic | 


chemicals, 40464, Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments (a); pyroxylin sheets, 40418, Ade- 
laide, Australia (a and p); rust proof- 
ing materials, 40421, Tokyo, Japan (a). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions: 
Dental preparations, 40422, Milan, 


Italy (a); perfumery, 40464, Penang, 
Straits Settlements (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, flash light, 40495, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (p); batteries, sto- 
¥age, 40492, Durban, South Africa (p); 
battery charging sets, 40496, Montevideo, 
Uruguay (p); floor surfacers, electric, 
40512, Warsaw, Poland (a‘and p); heat- 
ing and cooking equipment, and other 
electrical appliances, 40497, Munich, 
Germany (a); hydro-electric machinery 
to deveolp 300 horsepower, 40522, Hong 
Kong, China (p); motors, electrical, 
40446, Riga, Latvia (p); radio apparatus, 
40464, Penang, Straits Settlements (a); 
radio sets and accessories, 40445, Sydney, 
Australia (sole agency); radio tubes, 
dynamic loud speakers, electric receivers 
and cuprox rectifiers, 40513, Vienna, 
Austria (a and p); ranges, electrical, 
40444, Buenos Aires, Argentina a and 
p); refrigerator units, electric, 40533, 
Munich, Germany (p); signals, railway, 
electric, 40434, Peking, China (a); trans- 
formers, 110 k. v., 40519, Wellington, 
New Zealand (p); trucks, industrial, 
electric, 40496, Montevideo, Uruguay 
(p); vacuum cleaners, electric, 40512, 
Warsaw, Poland (a and p). 

Feedstuffs: 

Bran, corn meal, oil seed cake, hominy, 
etc., 40423, Hamburg, Germany (a or 
p); fish meal, fish offal, meat meal, etc., 
0431, Hamburg, Germany (p). 
Foodstuffs: 

Breakfast cereals, 40426, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); canned fruit and aspara- 
gus, 40432, Oslo, Norway (a and p); 


eanned fruit and other foods, 40482, 
Barranquilla, Colombia (a); canned 
fruit and vegetables, 40429, Amoy, 


China (p); canned milk and vegetables, 
40499, Berlin, Germany (a and p); 
canned pilchards, sardines, and con- 
densed milk, 40502, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa (a); casings, animal, all 
kinds, 40429, Frankfort-on-Oder, Ger- 
many (a); coffee, 40499, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a or p); confectionery (gum 
drops, hard candy, chocolates and spiced 
goods), 40482, Barranquilla, Colombia 
(a); fish (salmon), raw, salted, smoked, 
or canned, 40430, Hamburg, Germany 
(a and p); flour, 40427, Tientsin, China 
(a and p); 40499, Berlin, Germany (a 
or p); fruit, dried, 40498, Bremen, Ger- 
many (a); 40499, Berlin, Germany (a 
or p); 40500, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
fruit, dried (prunes), apricot kernels, 


etc., 40501, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
fruit, fresh and dried, 40424, Ber- 
lin, Germany (p); honey, 40498, 


Wremen, Germany (a); malt, choice and 
fancy qualities, 40503, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); meat extract, and bouillon 
cubes, 40432, Oslo, Norway (a and p); 
‘oils, whale, fish, and sperm, 40523, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (a and p); rice, 40499, 
Berlin, Germany (a or p);_ seeds, 
meadow grass, 40433, Munich, Germany 
(p); sugar, 25 tons, 40537, Valetta, 
Malta (p); vegetables, dried, 40501, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); vegetables, dry 
(peas and beans), 40502, Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa (a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 

Aluminum sauce pans, kettles, percola- 
tors pails, etc., 40436, Chetfoo, China (p); 
bridge equipment, 40434, Peking, China 
(a); coffee mills, household, small, 40447, 
San Juan, P. R. (a and p); faucets, 
aluminum, 1,000, baby’s bath, 40438, 
Toronto, Canada (p); hardware, 40530, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (p); hardware 
(bolts and nuts), 40525, Naples, Italy (a 
and p); hardware, builders, 40434, Pek- 
ing, China (a); hardware, builders’, 
especially glass knob sets, 40440, Van- 
couver, Canada (a); hardware, builders’, 


furniture, saddlery and harness, 40449, | 


4 


Montevideo, | 


of Products Received From 





Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); hardware, | 
builders’ and hand tools, 40437, Cocha- 
bamba, Bolivia (a); household utensils, | 
| 40434, Peking, China (a); lamp shades, 
|mica, 40442, Montreal, Canada (a); pipe 
|and piping, wrought and cast iron, 40435, 
Cork, Ireland (either); plumbers’ sup- 
plies, 40437, Cochabamba, Bolivia (a); 
rails, railway, 40434, Peking, China (a); 
| tanks, riveted, 40441, Montreal, Canada 
(a); tools, tinsmiths’, 40439, Montreal, | 
| Canada (a); wire, for paper mill, 40509, 
'Oslo, Norway (a); wire rope and cables, 
40443, Penrith, England (a). 7 | 
Leather: 

Upper leather, 40534, Milan, Italy | 
(either); upper leather, cheap, especially 
buck calf, 40449, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil | 
! (a). 
|Lumber and Products: 

Hickory, for skis, 40518, Oslo, Norway | 
| (a and p). 
Machinery: 

Alchohol distilling and rectifying ma- 
|chinery, 40451, Torreon, Mexico (p); 
ball and roller bearing manufacturing 
machinery, 40506, Madrid, Spain (p); 
|bleaching machines for bleaching 
‘almonds, 40534, Catania, Italy (p); 
| classifiers, dump cars, and overhead gear, 
\for mines, 40455, Bracebridge, Canada 
| (a); coal conveyors, belt and shaker, elec- 
| tric and pneumatic, for coal mines, 40532, 
| Airdrie, Scotland (p); coal-mining ma- 
;chinery, 40434, Peking, China (a); .cork- 
;making machinery, 40450, Laufen, Swit- 
|zerland (p); cranes, power shovels, grab- | 
buckets hoists, and trench-digging ma- | 
|chinery, 40520, Derby, England (p);| 
;engines, marine, 10 to 100 ween | 








| 40493, Johnstone, Scotland (p); fruit 
|drying, sterilizing and packing (plums, | 
|and dried prunes), machinery, 40507, | 
| Mannheim, Germany (either); gunny | 
|sack and burlap manufacturing machin- | 
lery, 40452, Prince Rupert, Canada, (a), | 
| hydroelectric machinery to develop 300 | 
| horsepower, 40522, Hong Kong, China | 
|(p); machines used in packaging drugs | 
and all types of foodstuffs, for labeling, | 
wrapping and glueing and for the manv.- | 
|facture of drugs and food packages, | 
| 40456, Melbourne, Australia (a); mixing | 
;machine, for bakers, confectioners, etc., | 
| 40453, Sydney, Australia (a); railroad | 
| construction and refrigerating machinery, | 
| 40454, Berlin, Germany (a); refrigerat- 
ing machinery, 40533, Munich. Germany | 
|(p); soldering machines and light built | 
| welding machines, 40504, Vienna, Austria 
| (p); tinsmiths’ machinery, 40439, Mont- | 
‘real, Canada (a); wall and insulating | 
|board manufacturing machinery, 40505, | 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a and p). | 
Minerals: | 
Aluminum beadings for automobile 
| bodies, 40418, Adelaide, Australia (a and | 
|p); aluminum, sheet, for number plates, 
40492, Durban, South Africa (p); as- 
| bestos fiber, jointings, and mill board, 
| 40514, Kobe, Japan (p); asphalt, pumice 
stone, graphite, and platinum, 40425, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); brick, building, 
40526, Kingston, Canada (a and p); non- 
|ferrous scrap metals, excepting high tin 
| alloys, 40448, Doncaster, England (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 
| Chaleographic presses, rotary type, 
| 40527, Madrid, Spain (a); gummed paper 
|for sealing packages, 40447, San Juan, 
P. R. ((a and p); roto-gravure presses, 
| for illustrating weekly magazines, 40528, 
| Madrid, Spain (p); spool stamping ma- 
chines, for printing or burning in let- 
|ters on end of spools, 40516, Leipzig, 
| Germany (p). . 
| Petroleum and Products: 
| Oils, cutting and cooling, concentrated, 
| 40524, Ludwigsburg, Germany (p); oils, 
| cylinder, machine, and white petrolatum, 
| 40529, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); 
| paraffin, 40425, Hamburg, Germany (a). 
| Railway Supplies: 
| Locomotives, parts and accessories, 
| passenger and freight cars, signals and 
| signal equipment, and workshop equip- 
ment, 40434, Peking, China (a). 
| Rubber Goods: 
| Chanels, window, rubber, for automo- 
bile bodies, 40457, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (p);_ fishermen’s rubber goods, 
| 40459, Prince Rupert, Canada (a); tires, 
eee cheap, 40458, Winnipeg, 
| Canada (a and p). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
| Army dress shoes, low priced, 40460, 
|Balboa, Panama (a); _ gloves, leather, 
|mule and horsehide, for workmen, mo- 
| toreyclists, etc., 40531, Hamburg, Ger- 
|}many (p); shoes, plain and fancy, for 
|men, women, and children, 40482, Bar- 
| ranquilla, Colombia (a). 
Specialities: 
| Advertising novelties, 40464, Penang, | 


| 


|and magazines, 40464, Penang, Straits 
| Settlements (a); glassware, crystal, imi- 
tation, for household use, 40449, Rio de 
| Janeiro, Brazil (a); gramophone needles, 
| wooden, 40508, Bremen, Germany (a); 
household equipment, modern, 40434, 
| Peking, China (a); office appliances, and 
furniture, 40461, Stuttgart, Germany (a 
or p); office machine and equipment, es- 
pecially portable adding niachines, 40466, 
Berlin, Germany (a); office supplies, all 
kinds, 40467, Leipzig, Germany (a); pens, 
40468, Hamburg, Germany (a); phono- 


graphs and records, 40464, Penang, 
|Straits Settlements (a); photographic 
cameras, paper, and dark room equip- 
ment; printed pictures, and _ picture 
frames, 40464, Penang, Straits Settle- 


|ments (a); refrigerators, 40464, Berlin, 


)Germany (a); 40533, Munich, Germany 
(p); refrigerators, household and indus- 
| trial, 40463, Lisbon, Portugal (a); table 
tops, procelain, and metal-backed porce- 
lain, 40462, Toronto, Canada (p); toy au- 
tomobiles, metal, 40465, Surabaya, Java 
(a); toys, 40530, Montevideo, Uruguay 


|(p); toys, and gift novelties, 40521, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a or p). 
| Textiles: 


| Belting duck, balata, 40483, Oslo, Nor- 
| way (a); carpet, 40477, Manila, P. I.! 
(p); clothing, ready made, men’s, 40489, 
Rome, Italy (a); corsets and bust bod- 
ices, 40470, Berlin, Germany (p); cotton 


print goods, 40488, Athens, Greece (a); 
cotton, raw, 40478, Oporto, Portugal (a) ; | 
40485, Chemnitz, Germany (a); 40486, | 
Leipzig, Germany (a); curtains, 40876, | 
Oslo, Norway (p); draperies, furnishing, 
soft, 40474, Sydney, Australia (sole | 
agency); dress goods, silk and cotton, | 





40475, Sydney, Australia (sole agency); | U. 


fancy and soft goods, 40536, Christ-| 
church, New Zealand (a and p); feath- 
ers, chicken, duck and goose, 40469, 


Frankfort-on-Oder, Germany (p); 
40476, Oslo, Norway (p); felts, for pa- 





| Straits Settlements (a); books of fiction, | 


| and 
Rome, Italy (a); hosiery, silk, women’s, 
40481, Shanghai, China (a); leather, im- 
itation and oilcloth, 40476, Oslo, Norway 
(p); millinery (hats and sundries), 40484, 
Birmingham, 
| 40479, Cardcas, Venezuela (a); oilcloth, 
cotton, 
plush, velvet, and velveteen, 40477, Ma- 
nila, P. 1. 
rayon waste), 40486, Leipzig, Germany 
(a); shirtings (40489, Rome, Italy (a); 


‘textile godds, 
itralia (a and p); towels, 40476, Oslo, 
Norway (p); underwear, hght weight, 
two-piece combination, men’s, 40482, Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia (a); underwear, wom- | 
en’s, 40489, Rome, Itaiy (a); upholstery 


. | Nicaragua abou g. 21; Nav. sp. nt. 
fabrics, 40475, Sydney, Australia (sole | Pensacola, Fla. ee pe Seen Wendell B. McCoy, Air Corps 
r)s 5 7 Cit Mexico A (i ; cs | 8 5 ena¢ . - y; y rps, 
| agency); 40515, Mexico Ys. Lieut. Dwight Dickinson jr. (M. C.), det. | from Maxwell Field, Ala., to the Hawaiian 
(p); yarn, cotton, 40485, Chemnitz, Ger-| 2nd Brigade, 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, | Department. 
many (a); 40487, Copenhagen, Den-| Nicaragua about Aug, 21; to Nav. Hosp.,| 1st Lt. David J. Ellinger, Air Corps, from 











silk goods, 40474, Sydney, Australia| 
(sole agency); silk and rayon goods, | aot. ane 
49473, Sydney, Australia (sole agency); | vy. a 


|mark (a); yarn, cotton, bleached, 40472, 
Melbourne, Australia (a and p); yarn, 
rayon, 
(a and p); 40478, Oporto, Portugal (a); 
waste, cotton and rayon, 40486, Leipzig, 


(a). 





Lieut. Alfred J. 
Ss. S. Pinela about Qet. 1; 
Zone for duty. 


Lieut. 


(jg) Edwin T. Layton, det, un- Lieut, Charles 'T. Flannery (8. C.), det. j;C., to 7th Inf., to Vancouver 
completed portion ors. May 2 to U. 8S. S.| Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T H. ‘to U s Wash. | 
revoked, To duty as attache, Am. P » Ae ae ‘cS Capt. Edwin V. Dunstan, Q. M. C., on duty | 


| Nitro 
felt, Embassy, Tokyo, Japan, 


HIS. vast organization has 
lever been studied in detail 
as“ one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group'them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
M all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, calleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Studies on Chemical Problems of Industry 
- Are Conducted to Improve Utility of Materials 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Eighth Article—Chemical Studies 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By C. E. Waters, 


Chemist, Bureau of Standards. 


of Standards could not get along without 

chemists, but nobody ‘could have foreseen the 

growth ef its chemical work, or predicted its 
importance to the Departments and to the public. For 
the Departments it tests miscellaneous supplies and 
conducts investigations on a variety of subjects. Its 
assistance to the public is of necessity confined to giv- 
ing information and advice, because to do all of the 
special work asked for by correspondents would require 
a staff of many times the present number, and far 
larger laboratories. 


The Chemistry Division started in 1903 with two 
chemists, who worked in borrowed laboratory space, 
one in the Bureau of Chemistry, and the second in a 
university laboratory in another city. Now, with 
about 60 chemists and 10 research associates, it oc- 
cupies one of the larger buildings of the Bureau. In 
addition to these, six other Divisions have found it 
desirable to have chemists, who are employed for more 
narrowly limited tasks than most of those in the 
Chemistry Division. Only in a. much longer article 
would it be possible to give an adequate account of 
all the chemical-work that is being done. 

~ * * 


K ROM the first it was realized that the Bureau 


HE first investigation at the Bureau in which a 

chemist was engaged, was the preparation of the 
very pure materials needed for the construction of 
the standard cells with which the internationally ac- 
cepted value of the volt ‘s maintained. This was begun 
in 1904, and for several years the chemist devoted 
only.a part of his time to this work. As batteries 
are chemical generators of electrical energy, many 
chemical problems arise in studying them, and the 
Bureau now has chemists who work on nothing elée. 


Of practical commercial value are the results so 
far obtained and others to be expected from the inten- 
sive study of storage batteries. The chemical reac- 
tions which take place during charging and discharging 
are very complex, and the efficiency, life and general 
behavior of the battery are greatly affected by im- 
purities, sometimes in very small amount, in the acid, 
in the alloy of which the grids are made, the oxides 
of lead used to fill in and coat the grids, and the sep- 
arators which keep the plates from short-circuiting. 


This work is particularly directed to the develop- 
ment of special’ purpose batteries, such as those for 
airplanes and submarines, but most of the results are 
applicable to ordinary batteries, and should lead to a 
better control of the materials used in the industry. 


* * * 


VERYBODY is familiar with the corrosion of met- 

als, though he may not stop to think that it is the 
result of chemical action. The metal may be dis- 
solved by acids, and in some cases by alkalies, coatings 
such as rust may form on the surface, or, when a 
metal is in contact with another metal or with a non- 
metallic conductor in the presence of a liquid, a current 
which dissolves one of the metals will be set up. Stray 
electric currents in the soil as a potent cause of the 
corrosion of buried pipes and cables early engaged the 
interest of the Bureau, and inf 1913 several articles 
on.the subject were published. 


In the absence of stray currents from trolley tracks 
and leaky cables there will be corrosion of buried pipes, 
and it was soon found that differences in the pipe 
materials are unimportant in comparison with differ- 
ences in soils. _ 


In the present studies on the corrosion of pipes in 
soils, the Bureau’s program is supplemented by projects 
supported by the Cast Iron Pipe Research Bureau, the 
American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas 
Association. In addition to the original field tests of 
pipe samples, the work consists, in developing methods 
for determining whether soils are corrosive and 
whether protective coatings are likely to be effective, 
and in studying the properties of the metals. The per- 


formance of protective coatings on pipe lines in actual 
service, and the permanence of coatings as shown by 
special samples buried in different soils, are being 
investigated. 


* * * 


MORE general studies of some of the underlying 
VF causes of the corrosion of certain classes of metals, 
and of methods for determining relative resistance 
to corrosion, have been important activities of the 
Bureau for years. An important part of this work 
is the search for means of improving the corrosion 
resistance of the light alloys used so largely in the 
construction of aircraft. 4 

Samples which have been coated or otherwise treated 
in a variety of ways, are given accelerated tests in 
the laboratory, or are exposed outdoors at Washington, 
at Norfolk, Va., or at the Canal Zone. Another phase 
of the work is a. study of the role played in various 
corrosion phenomena by oxygen, the importance of 
which had not been ‘fully appreciated. 

When corrosion is caused by an electric current, the 
dissolved metal may remain in solution, or it may be 
deposited somewhere in metallic form, though usually 
as the oxide or some other compound. Im a_ sense 
electrolytic corrosion is closely related to electroplating. 
Except in special cases, the electroplating bath con- 
tains an anode which is made of the same metal as 
that which is being deposited, and which dissolves at 
such a rate that the concentration of the plating bath 
remains more or less constant. 


Fortunately, to make electroplating an interesting 
subject for investigation, it is not such a haphazard 
operation as the preceding sentence might seem to 
imply. By cut-and-try methods electroplaters had 
worked out ways for getting satisfactory deposits of 
copper, silver, gold and nickel upon other metals, but 
only within the past decade has there been any great 
interest in the scientific study and control of plating. 
This interest has been especially marked during the 
past few years in connection with chromium plating. 
The peculiar blue-white of the bright work on so many 
automobiles shows the extent to which chromium plat- 
ing is used. 

The Bureau has played a leading part in the scien- 
tific study of electroplating by publishing accounts of 
various investigations, and by researches now in prog- 
ress. It cooperates with the American Electroplaters’ 
Society and the International Association of Electro- 
typers, both of which organizations have research as- 
sociates at the Bureau. The many problems now in 
sight will require years of work for their solving. 

ue Be * 


"THERE are nine chemical elements, known collec- 

tively as the platinum metals, which offer unusual 
difficulties to the chemist and metallurgist, and their 
importance is such that one section of the Bureau 
devotes most of its time to their study. Gold and 
platinum are the best known of the group; iridium is 
much used for the tips of gold pens, and as it gives 
certain desirable properties to platinum is commonly 
alloyed with this metal. The others of the group are 
not so well known, but would find important uses if 
they were more abundant. 

The work on the platinum metals includes studies 
of methods for separating them from one another and 
from ther metals, the development of methods for 
the analysis of alloys which contain these metals, and 
finally a study of the properties of the pure metals 
and their alloys. The first phase of this program is 
well advanced, and the results have been made avail- 
able to the industry. Much of the special wire used 
by the Bureau for thermocouples, resistance ther- 
mometers and electric-furnace heating elements is 
drawn from metal purified by its special methods. 

The development of analytical methods is now of 
prime importance, because the best given in the 
chemical literature are faulty. Accurate analyses are 
needed for the evaluation of ores, and for the control 
of the composition of alloys. The devising of a pro- 
cedure for the complete analysis of dental gold alloys 
was a distinct contribution to the industry. The study 
of the properties of the metals and their alloys is 
just getting under way. 


_ In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Aug. 27, C. E. Waters, Chemist of the 
Bureau of Standards, will continue his discus- 
sion of chemical researches undertaken by the 
Bureau. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 





| ranquilla, Colombia (a); hosiery, 40479, 
| Caracas, Venezuela (a); hosiery, cotton 


June 28, modified. 


silk, men’s and women’s, 40489, 


Morton 8S. 
10, modified. 


| Ens. 
Aug. 
Oct, 
Oct. 


England (a); oiicloth, 


40480, Sydney, Australia (a); 
(p): remnants (cotton and|Trng. Sta., 
| ton Rds., Va. 
Aus- 


40472, Melbourne, 





| Brigade, 5th 


Washington, D, C. 


40471, Copenhagen, Denmark 


8S. 8S. Wyoming. 


Navy Orders 


| Se on. rs 
Byrholdt, det, command Sept. 25; to U. 8. 


to the Canal 
Store, Balboa, C, Z, 


S. Lexington. 
Lieut, 





el Satins ; Lieut. (jg) Howard L. Young, det. V, F. 
per mill, 40509, Oslo, Norway (a); hab-| 94° oR “(U, s, 8. Langley), Air Sqds..|U. 8. S, Hannibal. 
erdashery (collars, ties, shirts, and sus-| Battle Fit., about Aug. 15; to Nav, Air! Lieut. William 


penders, 40489, Rome, Italy (a); haber- | 
dashery (shirts and collars), 40482, Bar- 


Sta., 


Pensacola, Fla. 


To report to Sr. officer 
present, Air Sqds. Sctg. Fit., at Hampton | 
Rds., Va., for duty assigned. | 
Ens. Jack W. Ames, det. U. S. S. Tanager 
jabout Aug. 16; tq U. S. | 
Cressy jr., resignation | 
Granted 
24, thence resignation to take effect 
24, instead of Nov. 7. 
Comdr, Sankey Bacon (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Nav. “Oper. 
| Rds., Va., about Oct. 1; to Ree. Bks., Hamp- 


Lieut, Comdr. Wendell P. Blake (M. C.), 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about 
to Asiatic Station, 

Lieut. Comdr. Otto W. Grisier (M. C.), 
| det. 5th Regiment, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua 
| about Aug. 21; to Nay. Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 
Lieut. Walter P. Dey (M. C.), det. 2nd 
Regiment, U. 8. 


Lieut. Harry J. Noble (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill, about Sept. 24; 
to U. S, S. Galveston. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Bruce E. Bradley (M. C.), 


Comdr. Charles E. Parsons (S, C.), det. 
U, S, S. Saratoga about Oct. 20; to Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Comdadr, Robert K, Van Mater (S. C.), det. 
Nay, Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif., about 
5S. Saratoga. 

Lieut, Guild Bruda (S. C.), det, Navy 
Yard, N. Y., about Oct, 1; 


Clarence A. Miley 


Navy Yard, Phila., Pa., about Oct. 20; to 
Ww. Wise 
| 18th Nav, Dist. about Aug. 
Lieut, (jg) William A, Watson, desp. ors, ! Yard, N. Y. 


S. Mississippi. 


leave until 
| Calif. 
| Capt. Gerald H. Totten, Q. 


Base, Hampton | San Francisco, Calif. 


application. 
Department. 


ment. 


2d Lt. Henry W. Dorr, Air Corps, 


Marines, 


partment. 


Fort Sill, Okla. 


ra ‘ 7 é ; det, 2nd Brigade, 5th Regiment, U. S. Ma- . Carl A. C , Air C , to the 
hosiery clips, 40487, Copenhageu, Den- | Germany (a). ‘ pine, JAMRIRAA GAM Ate, Sis to Stam, Ist Lt Gar : over ais ores, te be 
k (a); tt ds, 40478 : ; Materiel Division, r ps ’ 
mark (8); cotton plece goods, 3, | Tobacco: Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. Wright Field, Ohio. 
40474, Sydney, Australia (sole agency); | Leaf tobacco, regular and Scraps,| Lieut. (jg) Eric B. Hoag (D. C.), det.| og Lt. Erhardt Carl Koerper, Air Corps 
40479, Caracas, Venezuela (a); cotton! bright flue cured, 40510, Oslo, Norway| U. S. S, Milwaukee about Sept. 23; to U.| p& "ie 4 , 


Reserve, to active duty. 


of Aug. 7 revoked. 


Francisco, effective Oct. 17, 1929. 


Reserve, orders of Aug. 1 amended. 


to Commissary 


(S. C.), det. 


to the post quartermaster, 





C.), 


to Navy 


(Ss, . 
1; 13th Cav. at Fort Riley, Kans. 


2d Lt. Mayer H. Halff, Air Corps (Cav.), 






| Stout, Oakley. 


| Union Pacific: railway company. 


| Wilson, 


| of the California school of beauty cul- 





_ Army Orders | 


Col. Paul C. Hutton, Medical Corps, from though friendly, when they are domiciled 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver Colo., 
| to 316th Medical Regiment, San Francisco, 





M. C., from 
Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska, to Presidio of 


Lieut. Col. Harry Graham, Air Corps, is 
retired from active service, upon his own 


lst Lt. John G. Moore, Air Corps, from 
Fort Crockett, Tex., to the Panama Canal 


2d Lt. Mark D. Steenson, Air Corps, from 
March Field, Calif., to the Hawaiian Depart- 


Ist Lt. Fred E. Woodward, Air Corps, and 
Mitchel Field, N. Y., to the Hawaiian De- 


Dodd Field, Tex., to the Panama Canal De- 


1st Lt. Clarence H. Welch, Air Corps, to 
the Ist Balloon Company, at Post Field, 


Capt. Fred O. Wickham, 6th Inf., orders 


1st Lt. Herbert Hoover Jr., Specialist Re- 
serve, to active duty with Air Corps at San 


Maj. Henry Cornish Sigourney, Air Corps 
Capt. Henry W. Isbell, Inf., from office 


of the Chief of Infantry, Washington, D. 
Barracks, 


at West Point, N. Y., to duty as assistant 


2d Lt. Conrad S, Babeock Jr., 11th Cav., | 
det, |from the Presidio of Monterey, Calif., to 
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New Books Received by 


Library of 


Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





Harvest; a drama in three | 
with.an introduction by Har- 
old A. Ehrensperger. The winning play | 
of 1928 Drama league-Longmans, Green 
and co. playwrighting contest. 77 p. N. 


Y.,. Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 
29-15921 


Zion na- 
tional park, Grand Canyon national park, | 
Bryce Canyon national park, the Cedar | 
Breaks, Kaibab national forest, issued by | 
the Union Pacific system. 56 p., illus. Chi- | 
cago, Poole bros., 1929. 29-15862 | 
Kathryn. The successful hair-| 
dresser. A complete course in all branches | 
of beauty culture. 4th ed. Text book} 


acts,;by... 


ture. 293 p., illus. Omaha, Neb., The| 
Douglas printing co., 1929. 29-15752 
Yeager, William Allison. State certification 
as a factor in the training of elementary 
teachers-in-service. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Pennsylvania, 1929.) 350 
p. illus. Phil., 1929. 29-15755 


| American civic annual; a record of recent | 
civic advance; with a list of who's who} 
| in civic achievement. 1v., illus. Wash., | 
D. C., American civic assoc., 1929. 
29-158738 | 
American foundation. The World court; | 
the history, organization and work of the | 
Court, the United States and the Court. | 
5th edition. 67 p. N. Y., The American | 
foundation, 1929. 29-15875 
Baker, Philip John Noel. The present jurid- | 
ical status of the British dominions in| 
international law, (Contributions to In- | 
ternational law and diplomacy.) 421 p. | 
New York, etc., Longmans, Green and | 
co., 1929. 29-15948 | 
Clark, Albert Henry. Organic chemistry for 
students of pharmacy and medicine, by | 

| ... 446 p. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co., 
1929. 29-15838 | 
| Cleaveland, Marion. A quantitative study | 
of the influence of certain neutral salts | 





upon the activity of malt amylase. | 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, | 
1929.) 39 p. N. Y., 1929. 29-15841 | 


Closs, John O’Neill. ... The use of simple | 
metalic electrodes in the potentiometric 
titration of acids and bases, by... and} 
Louis Kahlenberg. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—| 
University of Wisconsin, 1928. From the 
Transactions of the American electro- 
chemical society, volume liv, 1928.) p. 

| 369-396. N, Y.. 1929. 29-15839 
Coghill, George Ellett. Anatomy and the 
problem of behaviour, by . . . lectures 

| delivered at University college, London. | 

| 113 p., illus. Cambridge, Eng., The Uni- 
| versity press, 1929. 29-15845 | 

Coulter, Marion Donald. A comparative | 
study of the absorption 


spectra of 4 
(phenylazo) dimethylaniline and some | 


of its derivatives. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. | 


D.)—Ohio state university, 1923.) 15 p. 
| Columbus, H. L. Hedrick, 1929. 29-15843 
| Dark, Sidney. Twelve great ladies. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. 


29-15951 | Howell, Joseph Morton. 


| Day, R. L., & co. 1929 legally authorized 
| investments for savings banks and trust 
| funds in the state of New York; a re- 


print of the New York statutes making | 


certain investments legal for savings 
banks and trust funds in this state, to- 
gether with a copy of the official list of 
state, municipal, public utility and rail- 
road bonds, which, in the judgment of 


the superintendent of banks, were legal | 


| as of December Ist, 1928. 47 p. Boston, 
- R. La Day &-e0.; 1929. 29-15872 
Duff, Charles. A handbook on hanging; be- 
| ing a short introduction to the fine art 
| of execution, and containing much useful 
information on neck-breaking, throttling, 
strangling, asphyxiation, decapitation 
and electrocution; as well as data and 
wrinkles for hangmen, an account of the 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
| of all expenditures by Government 

agencies before such expenditures 
| finally become closed ‘transactions. 
| Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


| A-4510. (S) 
| Employes—Transfers from Field Service tu 
Departmental Service. Hereafter transfers 





287 p. | 


Classification of Civilian | 


late Mr. Berry’s method of killing and his 
working list of drops; to which is added 
a hangman’s ready reckoner and certain 
other items of interest; all very proper to 
be read and’ kept in every family. 129 p. 
Boston, Mass., Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
1929. 29-15947 


The Effect of the world war upon the com- 
merce and industry of Japan. Com- 
merce, by Kakujiro Yamasaki Industry, 
by Gotaro Ogawa. (Carnegie endowment 
for international peace. Division of 
economies and history. Economic and 
social history of the world war. Japanese 
series.) 345 p. New Haven, Yale univer- 
sity press, 1929. 29-15950 

Engineering news-record. . . . Construction 
costs, 1910-1928; prices of materiaJs, cost 
and volume indexes, unit prices on 1928 
contracts, labor rates. 61 p. N. Y., Engi- 
neering news-record, 1929. 29-16022 


Gehrs, John Henry. Agricultural nature 
study. 1 v., illus. N. Y., American book 
co., 1929 29-16014 


Girriel, Stewart W. The dignity arfd ro- 
mance of the painting craft, by... 94 
p.. illus. Cleveland, O., The William 
Feather company, 1929. 29-16016 

Glass, Frederick James. Jewellery craft. 
(The artistic, practical handicraft series.) 
70 p., illus. London press, 1928. 29-16017 

Glass, Frederick James. Metal craft. (The 
artistic, practical handicraft series.) 70 
p., illus. London, University of London 
press, 1928. 29-16018 

Glass, Frederick James. Stencil craft. (The 

artistic, practical handicraft series.) 64 p., 

illus. London, University of London press 


Itd., 1927. 29-16019 
Gratz, Rebecca. Letters of Rebecca Gratz, 
edited, with an introduction and notes, 


by Rabbi David Philipson. 454 p. Phila., 
The Jewish publication society of Amer- 
ica, 1929. 29-16008 
Gt. Brit. Foreign office. . « Correspond- 
ence respecting Abyssinian raids and in- 
cursions into British-territory and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In continuation 
of “Abyssinia no, 1 (1925)," Cmd. 2553. 
Presented by the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs to Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty. (Abyssinia no, 
1 (1928). Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd, 3217.) 32 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1928. 29-15955 
Heck, Arthur Floyd. A study of the nature 
of the nitrogenous compounds in fun- 
gous tissue and their decomposition in 
the soil. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Wisconsin, 1928. Reprinted from Soil 
science, vol, xxvii, no. 1, January, 1929.) 
46 p. Baltimore, 1929. 29-16015 
Hollanda, Francisco de. . . . Four dialogues 
on painting, rendered into English by 
Aubrey F. G. Bell. 110 p. London, Oxford 
29-16020 
Holmes, Burton, ed. A trip around the 
world through the telebinocular. (Third 
edition, March, 1929.) 321 p. Meadville, 
Penna., Keystone view co., 1929. 
29-16023 
Homerus. The Iliad of Homer; the first 
twelve staves translated into English by 
Maurice Hewlett. 227 p. London, The 
Cresset press, 1928. 29-16005 
Egypt’s past, pres- 
Dayton, 0., Serv- 
29-15952 


ent and future. 378 p. 

| ice publishing co.,-1929. 

Killough, Hugh Baxter. Raw materials of 
industrialism, by ... and Lucy W. Kil- 
lough. 407 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell 


| co., 1929. 29-15949 
| Loree, Leonor Fresnel. ‘‘First steam (“fire’’) 
engine in America.” 31 p. Newark, N. 
J., C. Bradley, 1929. 29-16024 


Nantucket’s Oldest 
house (1686) “The Jethro Coffin house,” 
“The Horseshoe house,” written and com- 
piled for the Nantucket historical asso- 
ciation. 35 p, Nantucket, The Inquirer 
and iairror press, 1929. 29-16009 

Mercer, Philip. The life of the gallant Pel- 
ham. 180 p. Macon, Ga., The J. W. Burke 

| __company, 1929. 29-16007 

| Milan, Edward Fortune. The dissociation 

pressure of vanadium pentoxide, (Thesis 

(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 1927. 

Reprinted from the Journal of physical 

chemistry, xxxiii (1929).) 13 p., illus. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1929. 29-15844 

| Outdoor advertising association of America, 

inc. Outdoor advertising—the modern 
marketing force; a manual for business 


| Macy, William Francis. 


|} men and others interested in the funda- 
| mentals of outdoor advertising. 
| 


227 p., 
illus. Chicago, Outdoor advertising asso- 
ciation of Arferica, 1928. 29-15876 

Rutt, Norman Eby. Concerning the cut 
points of a continuous curve, when the 
arc curve, AB, contains exactly N inde- 
pendent arcs. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1928, Reprint from 
the American journal of mathematics, 
vol. li, no. 2, April, 1929.) .p. 217-246, illus, 
Phila., 1929, 29-15840 

Schulz, Ernest Bernhard. Government, a 
phase of social organization. (Lehigh uni- 
versity. The Institute of research. Cir- 
cular no. 28. Studies in the humanities, 
no. 5. Lehigh university publication. vol. 

| iii, no. 6.) 112 p. Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigh 

university, 1929. 29-15874 





of employes from field service positions to 


trict of Columbia under the same depart- 
ment are not required to be considered as 
new appointments authorizing payment 
initially only of the minimum salary rate 
of the grade to which transferred, but the 
| salary rate payable initially upon such 
| transfers to the departmental service may 
| not be such as to cause the proper average 
|} of the grade to which transferred to be 
| exceeded. Rule announced in 3 Comp, Gen. 
1001, 1006, and followed in decisions re- 
ported in 4 Comp. Gen. 2633 id. 493, 499; id. 
1003; id. 1030; 5 id. 302, 305; and 8 id, 202, 
205, modified. (Aug. 19, 1929.) 

A-28256. (S) Private property destroyed 
in war. There is no legal liability on the 
| United States to pay claimants, even 





in enemy territory and their property 
therein destroyed in connection with bom- 
bardment of the enemy. Such loss re- 
sulted from an act of war for which there 
is no legal liability on the United States 
to reimburse claimants for the value of the 
property lost in such bombardment. (Aug. 
19, 1929.) 


A-28320. 


ury Department—C, L, coal. Rate applied 


| specified by shipper. (August 13, 1929.) 





alry Division, at Fort Bliss, Tex. 


| active duty at Washington, D. C. 
| 2d Lt. Walter E. Todd, Field Artillery, or. 
| ders of recent date revoked. 
|transferred from the 15th>Field Artillery 
| at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Brooks Field, 
Tex., for duty with the Air Corps. 

Each of the following first lieutenants of 
|the Medical Corps is transferred from the 
Letterman General Hespital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif., to the Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C., for training: 
Henry W. Daine, Aubrey L. Bradford and 
Harold E. Schneider. 

Capt. Thayer D. Sterling, Q. M. C., from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., depot to the Panama 
Canal Department, 


| 





The United States Baily | 
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THE UNITED States Daly is de- 
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| departmental service positions in the Dis-| 


Transportation—Rates—Coal — | 
| Pickshin, W. Va., to Saginaw, Mich.—Treas- | 


according to route authorized by tariff and | 


| from’ Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Ist Cav- | 


2d Lt. Ferdinand Eble Jr., Air Corps Re- | 
| serve, to active duty at Mitchel Field, N. Y.| 
Maj. Ernest Harvey Van Fossan, Judge | 
| Advocate General’s Department Reserve, to 


Lt. Todd is| 








| Government Books 
and Publications 





| Documents described under this heading 
} are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
| sion of “he United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
| the car numbers, should be given. 
Monthly Catalogue United States Public 
Documents (with prices)—No. 414, Junne, 
1929. Issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents. (4-18088 ) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 
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Vast Resources 


In Alaska Remain 


I 


To Be Developed | 


Large Supplies of Unexploit- 
ed Timber, Minerals and 


Fish Declared to Be 
Available. 


Alaska’s assets have hardly been 
touched, its mineral wealth is yet to be 
exploited, and its vast forests are still 
untouched, Commissioner Jefferson 
Myers of the Shipping Board, declared 
in an address at Juneau, Alaska, Aug. 25. 

Alaska’s exports to the United States 
in 1928 totaled $67,587,207, $53,000,000 
of which consisted of canned salmon, 
cured and preserved fish, fresh and fro- 
zen fish, shell fish and other fish products, 
he stated. 

Alaska can produce 1,500,000 cords of 
pulpwood annually which can be con- 
verted into 1,000,000 tons of newsprint 
or more than one-fourth the present 
yearly consumption of the United States, 
Mr. Myers declared. 

The full text of the address follows: 

Historically, Alaska is unique. When 
the Russian czar, Peter the Great, heard 
of the other European powers acquiring 
holdings in the new world, he was anx- 
ious to extend his empire to inciude an 
American Russia, as he already pussessed 
both European and Asiatic territory. 
The march of the Cossacks across Si- 
beria had been a long, tedious and re- 
lentless conquest. The first Russian ef- 
fort to locate a northern portion of the 
new world was under the intrepid Dan- 
ish captain, Vitus Bering, who discov- 
ered the straits bearing his name in 
August, 1728. A number of years of 
internal dissension, argument over lead- 
ership and inability to gain governmental 
support delayed further explorations. 
Not until Sept. 8, 1740, did Bering 
sail in the “St. Peter” and Chirikof in 
the “St. Paul,” for further explorations. 
The perils of the seas were grave mat- 
ters in those days and they greatly im- 
peded this expedition, finally separating | 
the two ships. Chirikof is credited with 
the first discovery of islands belonging 
to the Alaska mainland on July 15, 1741, 
while Bering saw Mt. St. Elias at noon 
on July 16, 1741, a difference of about 
36 hours. After many hardships both 
Chirikof and Bering made their separate 
ways back towards Kamchatka but Ber- 
ing died, wrecked on an island which now | 
carries his name. You all know the se- | 
quence of subsequent events which led 
the Russians to further inroads in the 
virgin territory. . 

The methods of Russian exploiters 
were horrible yet there were some wise 
administrators who came later to han- 
dle this newly-found bonanza. 

Purchase Criticized. 

American interest in this northland 
was perhaps first manifested in 1925) 
when a treaty was concluded to permit 
navigators in Alaskan waters. Even in 
1854, there were overtures made by Pres- | 
ident James Buchanan to purchase this | 
territory. When the formal transfer was 
concluded in Oct. 18, 1867, there were 
many criticisms for the expenditure of 


$7,200,000 for this land which comprises | | 


586,4C0 square miles. It took the gold 
discoveries in the Klondike to stimulate 
public interest. Sinee then your indus- 
tries and latent resources have been 
steadily developed and more diversified. 

Economically, Alaska is distinctive. 
While the exports and imports of Ha- 
waii and Porto Rico exceed those of 
this territory in monetary value, it must 
be remembered the southern territories 
have been intensively exploited but the 
assets of this vast country have hardly 
been touched. The trade balance is 
patently in your favor, according to the 
Department of Commerce figures which 
shows the shipments to the United 
States for the calendar year of 1928— 
$67,587,207, and the shipments to you 
for the same year were $32,037,335. Your 
imports comprise a long varied list of 
foodstuffs and manufactured articles, 
but I think it is noteworthy that over 
one-quarter of the shipments to you are 
$8,167,000 worth of metals which in- 
cludes the tin plate and tin cans for the 
products returned to the United States. 
Your fisheries are your main industry 
at the present time as $45,548,683 in 
canned salmon was shipped to the States 
in 1928; $2,933.611 in cured and pre- | 
served fish; $2.472.861 in fresh and} 
frozen fish; $359,857 in shell fish; $1,- 
755.660 in fish products such as ferti-! 
lizers. meals and oil; all of which total 
over $53.000,000. 

The other products derived from the 
sea, such as whale oil, amounted to 
$250.000.000 in shipments to the United 
States nlus $630.000 of seal skins. The 
fur and skins from other animals not 
confined to a habitat in the sea total 
over $4,000,000. 

Ocean an Asset. 

The ocean is one of your great assets, 
as you possess over 26.000 miles of sea 
coast on your mainland, islands and in- 
lets. The enterprise of those employed 
in the hazards of nautical ventures is 
commendable as such employment is con- 
ducive to strength. 

Perhaps I have put undue emphasis 
on your marine industries while I frankly 
fee] that a great part of your future 
assets will be derived from your soil. 
Your minerals were the magnet that 
drew so many thousands in eager pur- 
suit some 30 years ago. Your gold ship- 
ment to the United States were about 
$6,500,000 last year and your silver ex- 
ceeded $282.000 in value. Copper is an 
important item with a valuation of 
$6,781,000 in shipments for the same pe- 
riod, while lead valued at $130,000 and 
tin at $42,000 seem comparatively small. 
Modern science in extracting the min- 
erals, new explorations of yielding prop- 
erties and discoveries of new metals and 
uses. therefor are undoubtedly in store 
for you. 

Forests Untouched. 

The green velvet of your hills and 
mountains remain almost intact and I 
quote from the Forester’s report from 
last year: 

“The extensive forest resources of 
southeastern Alaska will undoubtedly be 
exploited chiefly for the manufacture of 
newsprint paper because of unusually 
favorable conditions there for the large- 
scale operations that now characterize 
that industry. Conditions are not favor- 
able for other branches of the paper in- 
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Accounting 


| 
| Taxation 
| 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- | 
cuit, rules school in which\ persona \ 
activities of two principal stockholders | adoption of 25-year program of high- ruling. 
were essential to success and were chief | way construction by Netherlands gov- 
g income is entitled | ernment, Department of Commerce is | 


element in producin 


to personal service classification. (Ship- advised. 


ley School v. McCaughn, Collector.) 
, Page 4, Col. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. Page 4, Col. 


General counsel of Bureau of Inter- | 
nal Revenue holds loss sustained in op- | 


The 


ai 


| 29 largest since 1921-22, Department 
f Commerce announces. 4 


| Page 1, Co 


| 
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“ 
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Highways 
Imports of automobiles into Holland, 
1| chiefly from America, have resulted in 


Page 2, Col. 1 
‘ | Railroads 


2 
0 


to it of $6,576,035.61 of bonds 
Page 6, Col. 4 


New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 


| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad asks | 
authority for certification and delivery | 


ted States 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 26, 1929 


News Contiined ne Toda 


Labor 
New York, New Haven & Hartford | 
' Railroad Company files brief in Su- | 
| Preme Court, joining with petition of | 
| employe, asking for review of em-! 
| ployer's liability case to secure final 
Page 1, Col. 1} 
Greater precautions to »rotect health | 
| of women in industry urged by Wom- 
}en’s Bureau of Department of Labor. | 
| Page 1, Col. 2) 

More than 500,000 children between | 
10 and 15 years old are doing farm} 
work in United States, Children’s, Bu- | 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Changes of distribution of population 


reau states. 
| 


erations of trust is deductible from in-| road asks authority to issue $1,955,000 | of England during the war cited as 


come of next year. (General Counsel’s | of bonds. 


Memorandum 6630.) Page 4, Col. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Repeal of limitation on cigar im-| 


2 . 
5 Report of examiner to the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission recommends ex- 


. et 
tension of container method of carrying 


freight to Eastern territory but opposes | 


‘certain rate structures as well as ex-| putes in last week by Federal Concilia-; show gain during fiscal year, State | 
| tion Service and 10 new disputes were | comptroller’s office advises Department | 
brought before service. Page 8, Col. 3 of Commerce. 


tension of plan to Western territory. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Decisions in uncontested finance cases | 


ports from Cuba and negotiation of | are announced by Interstate Commerce | 


parcel post treaty with Cuba urged by; Coin tides 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Page 1, Col. 


Refueling tests are planned for mail 


states War Department. 


—_ Page 1, Col. 


Radio 


Applications for licenses and permits 


d by Radio Commission. 
announced by ener 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Full text of statement showing tele- 
phone revenues and expenses for the} 
first six months of 1929, as compared 
with 1928 revenues for the same period. 


Page 6, Col. 


Operating revenues of 99 large tele- 
phone companies showed gain of 10 


per cent for first six months of 1929 
as compared with the same period last 


year. Page 1, Col. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Growth of aviation necessitates air- 
port in every city and will revolutionize 
transportation, says Assistant Secre- 


tary of Navy. Page 1, Col. 


Navy officials participate in maneu- 
vers at National Air Races, Department 


of Navy announces. Page 2, Col. 


Exporting and Importing 


Imports of automobiles into Holland, 
chiefly from America, have resulted in 
f 25-year program of high- 
Netherlands gov- 
ernment, Department of Commerce is 


adoption of 25 
way construction by 


advised. Page 2, Col. 


dustry or for the extensive manufacture 
of lumber. Neer 

“Studies by the Forest Service indicate 
that the forests of this region, under a 
proper system of management, can pro- 
duce not less than 1,500,000 cords of pulp- 
wood annually in perpetuity. In other 
words, this amount of timber can be 
logged yearly and will be fully renewed 
through tree growth. Converted into 
newsprint this represents a production of 
1,000,000 tons, or more than one-fourth 
of the present yearly consumption in the 
United States.” 

I think you have just cause to regard 
the 20,000,000 acres of national forest 
land and other private holdings as a 
potential cause of thanksgiving. Last 
year you sent only $68,400 worth of lum- 


ber and timber out of your territory but | 


it is patent that the need for the devel- 
opment of forest products will soon make 
demands on these great forests of your 
country. 


Container Plan Favored 
For Freight Shipments 


[Continued from Page 7.1 
tainer service. The outlook In respect 
of the balance of empty to loaded move- 
ment is decidedly unfavorable and manu- 
facturing and trade conditions do not in- 
dicate a need for or an adaptability to 
the service. The proposed rates of the 


Missouri Pacific could not be sanctioned 
|) in any event and it would be necessary to 
; find its proposed schedules not Justified. 


The better plan would be to try out the 
service in the east on the basis herein 
proposed, i 
need arises for it in the west it can then 
be established. The service should in no 
event be extended beyond Chicago and 
St. Louis and, by reason of competitive 
conditions encountered in the movement 
between those points, should not at pres- 
ent be established for that movement. 

The Commission should find: 

(1) That container service for the 
interstate transportation of less-than- 
carload or merchandise freight, subject 
to rates which are proper and lawful, 


is subject to rates which are proper and | 


lawful, 
terest. 

(2) That the present interstate rates 
published by the New York Central, Le- 
high Valley and Pennsylvania, and the 


is desirable in- 


in the public 


jinterstate rates proposed to be estab- 


lished by the two lines first named and 
certain of their connections, are and 


would be unreasonable and unlawful in| 


violation of section 1, unjustly diserim- 
inatory in violation of section 2, 
plainly open to attack under section 3, 
and are not and would not be‘in har- 
mony with the provisions of section 15a 
of the interstate commerce act. 

(3) That the proposed interstate 
rates of respondent, Missouri 
violation of section 1, unjustly diserim- 
inatory in violation of section 2, and 
would not be in harmony with the pro- 
visions of section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act. 


(4) 


Favorable balance of trade for 1928- 


If it is successful and a real | 


are | 


Pacific, | 
would be unreasonable and unlawful in| 


That the tariffs of the eastern| 


Page 5, Col. 5} 


Values fixed on three railways for | 


rate-making purposes, by Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission. Page 5, Col. 4 | 
7| Rates on unfermented grape juice by | 


carload in three classifications is found | 
to be unreasonable, by Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission, Page 5, Col. 1; 


Berlin representative of Depaztment | 
of Commerce reports introduction of 
new type of trolley :ar. Page 3, Col. 4 | 


6 


5 


July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Erie Railroad, New York, | 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad and Chi- 
cago & Erie Railroad. Page 5 
2 Shipping 

Final action has not been taken on 
awarding of mail contracts to the 
United States Lines, Inc., Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General states. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Improvement of lighthouse services 
considered at international conference 
in London to which Department of 
Commerce sent delegates. Page 3, Col. 5 


Executive 
'M anagement 


5 | 


” 
Decisions Affecting 
Business 
District Court, Eastern District of 
Kentucky, rules homestead exemption 
of bankrupt has priority over me- 
chanic’s lien under Kentucky laws. (In 
re J. L. Lyon:) Page 6, Col. 5 
See Digest of 
Latest Decisions on 
page 6. 
See Accounting, Taxation, 
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Settlements Effected 
In 10 Labor Disputes 


Conciliation Service Advised of 
10 New Controversies. 


Ten new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended Aug. 24, 
jaccording to Hugh L. Kerwin, director 
|of the Department’s conciliation service. 

At the close of the week there were a 
total of 63 strikes before the Depart- 
ment awaiting settlement and, in addi- 
tion, 15 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. 
| Ten labor disputes were. reported as 
having been adjusted, four of which were 
new cases. The Department also re-/ 
ported its inability to adjust one dispute, 
|a strike, that of the Lipson Company, of 
|Boston, involving eight leather coat | 
|makers, who had asked for union recog- | 
nition, ‘ 

New Disputes Listed. 

Following is a list of the 10 new labor 
disputes showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the nature of | 
the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, ‘the | 
status and cause of the dispute and the 
number of workers involved: 

M. Kendagian & Son, East Water- 
town, Mass.—Strike; craft, clothing 
workers; status, pending; cause, report 
not yet received; workers involved, not 
stated. 

Hubschman’s Tannery, Philadelphia, 
Pi.—Strike; craft, tanners; status, pend- 
ing; cause, discharges; workers involved, 
|} not stated. 

Carpenters, Chicago, Il!.—Threatened 
strike; craft, carpenters; status, pend- 
| ing; cause, objection to subcontractor; 
| workers involved, 24. 

| National Garment Company, Batavia, | 
| Ill.—Controversy; craft, ladies’ garment 
|makers; status, pending; cause, alleged 
violation of agreement, open shop op- 
eration; workers involved, 25. 

Calvary Cemetery Corporation, Long 
|Island, N. Y.—Strike; craft, grave dig- 


respondents in which they are proposing 
to extend container service throughout 
central territory and the tariff of the 
Missouri Pacific proposing to. establish | 
container service in western territory, as 
herein defined, are not justified and will 
be required to be cancelled, 

(5) Phat the findings as to the pro- 
posed tariffs of the eastern respondents 
are without prejudice to the establish- 
ment of container service in the territory 
hereinbefore indicated, subject to third- 
class rates on the net weight of the 
container content and subject to the 
further ‘proviso that in no event shall 
the container rate be lower than the con- 
temporaneous carload rate on any com- 
modity loaded in the container, the inclu- 
sion of such commodities in mixed con- 
tainer shipments to control the rates on 
the entire mixture. The Commission 
should prescribe this basis as maximum 
{and minimum. 

Appropriate orders should be entered. | 


Page 6, Col. 3 | 


|gers; stattis, pending; 


| volved: 


| alleged 


cause of decline in bth rate at that} 
time, with consequent decline in pres- | 
ent supply of juvenile labor, in a state- 
ment by Department of Labor. | 

Page 3, Col 3 


Settlements effected in 10 labor dis- | 


Patents | 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Third 
Circuit affirms decree that patent 
granted for process of making gasoline | 
from natural gas is invalid. (Carbide | 
& Carbon Chemicals Corporation v.} 
Phillips Petroleum.) Page 6, Col. 1 


District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, dismisses infringement suit 
o:. finding that patent on vanity case is | 
invalid as showing only mechanical | 
skill. (Deitel v. Cohen.) Page 6, Col. 2! 


Tariff 
Senator Smoot seeks passage of the) 


tariff bill before the end of the special | 
session of Congress. Page 1, Col. 5| 


Repeal of limitation on cigar imports | 
from Cuba and negotiation of parcel | 
post treaty with Cuba urged by Second 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Marks | 


First Assistant Commissioner of | 
Patents rules trade mark used on 
lubricants may be registered by another | 
company for use on lard substitute, | 
the goods being dissimilar. (Pure Oil | 
Co. v. Vegetable Oil Products Co.) 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
grants registration of trade mark 


| 


| “Perl-O-Mint” for candy, although op- 
; poser has prior use of “Pep-O-Mint” | 
!on peppermint candy. 


(Life Savers, | 
Inc. v. Andre Beck.) Page 6, Col. 4: 


First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents holds “Airway” ss trade name 
for tires likely to cause confusion with | 
older designation. (The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. v. The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.) Page 6, Col. 7 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Debits to individual accounts as re- | 


cause, alleged 
failure to pursue investigation of wages 
and working conditions; workers in- 
volved, 300. 


Limousine Body Corporation, Kalama- | 
automobile | 


zoo, Mich.—Strike; craft, 
makers; status, adjusted; cause, work- 
ing conditions; workers involved, 240. 

Feldman Company, Boston, Mass.— 
Strike; craft, leather coat makers; status, 
adjusted; cause, wages and union recog- 
nition; workers involved, 20. 

Ladies’ coat makers, New York City.— 
Strike; craft, coat makers; status ad- 
justed; cause, nonunion shop work; work- 
ers involved, 18, 

Susquehanna Coal Company, Glen 
Lyon, Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; status, 
adjusted; cause, alleged refused con- 
ference; workers involved, 1,400. 

Hazard Rope Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.—Controversy; craft, rope makers; 
status, adjusted; cause, proposed 12 2-3 
per cent wage reduction; workers in- 
volved, 213. 

Ten Settlements Effected. 

Following is a list of the disputes re- 
ported adjusted showing the name of the 
company or industry affected, the nature 
of the dispute; the craftsmen concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, terms of settle- 
ment, and the number of workers in- 


Limousine Body Corporation, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.—Strike; craft, automobile 
makers; cause, working conditions; 
terms, returned, conditions improved; 


; workers involved, 240. 


Feldman Company, Boston, Mass.— 


Strike; craft, leather coat makers; cause, | 


wages and union recognition; terms, re- 
turned without change; workers in- 
volved, 20. 

Ladies’ Coat Makers, New York 
City.—Strike; craft, coat makers; cause, 
nonunion shop work; terms, union agree- 


|ment concluded; workers involved, 18. 


Susquehanna Coal Company, Glen 
Lyon, Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; cause, 
refused conference; terms, re- 
turned, agreed to meet grievance com- 
mittee; workers involved, 1,400. 

General Cigar Company, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.—Strike; eraft, cigar makers; 


| cause, asked wage increase; terms, re- 


turned without 
volved, 350. 
Pressmen Given Union Wage. 
Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill.—Strike; craft, pressmen; cause, 
asked union wage; terms, allowed 44- 
hour week and union wages effective 
Sept. 1, 1929; workers involved;-44, 
American Hawaiian Line and Jarke 
Corporation, Boston, Mass.—Strike; 
craft, longshoremen; cause, objection to 
use of hide carriers; terms, hide carriers 
discontinued; workers involved, 200. 
Abner-Drury Company, Washington, 
C.—Strike; eraft, firemen; cause, 


increase; workers in- 


Dd, 


asked restoration of 50-cent cut of 1924; | 
re- | 


terms, returned without increase; 
ceive $5.50 per day until April 31, 1930; 
workers involved, 3. 


Glen Alden Company, Nanticoke, Pa.— | 
dispute over 


Strike; craft, miners; caus 
wages; terms, returned; 
terms in conference; 
1,800, 

Hazard Rope Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


fficials to fix 
workers involved, 


by banks in leading cities for week end- 
ing Aug, 21. Page 5, Col. 6 


Changes in status of State banks in 
Federal Reserve System. 
Page 5, Col. 6 


Corporation Finance 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 7, Col. 6 


See Distribution, Railroads. 
See Communication, Telegraph and | 
elephone. 


n 


T 


Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. Page 5, Col. 5 
Daily decisiofS of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 7, Col. 6 | 


International Finance 


Foreign exhange rates on the New| 
York market. ~ Page 5, Col. 5.| 
State Finance 4 


Revenue receipts for Connecticut | 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 

Products 
Studies of fruit fly to be made in 
Mediterranean lands by expedition} 
under Federal auspices, Department of | C 
Agriculture announces. Page 1, Col. 4 
Canadian appie crop expected to ex- 
ceed 1928 yield by 11 per cent and to/ 
be 20 per cent above five-year average, 


Department of Agriculture announces. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Chemical Studies.—An article by C. 
E. Waters; chemist, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Page ‘ 





E 


Engineering 


Page 1, Col. 2} 


| 


Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 
Import duties by British on automo- 


| 


| bile tires encourage establishment of | Federal efforts to safeguard supply of 
| anaesthetic ether. 


foreign factories, states Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in re- | 
view of crude rubber production. j 

Page 2, Col. 2 


ships “Maryland” and “New Mexico” 
| both win efficiency contest. 


Purchasing 


Prices and Rates of Raw 
Materials and Supplies | __ 
Average prices of. slaughter cattle N 
and calves in first half of 1929 were | 
second highest on record, Department of | 
Agriculture announces. 


iW 


Page 1, Col. 6| sc 


Baily 


Selling and 
Marketing 


| for making loans to grain farmers is 


made public by Department of Com- 
merce. 


nounces three hearings to be held by 
trial examiners on alleged unfair prac- 


ware, and toilet articles. 


by’eight industries, Fedeval Trade Com- 
mission announces. 


Service and 
Personnel 


| receive note from China on question 
| of extraterritoriality. 


ards. 


Standards to discover better fluid for 
Bureau of Standards develops im-| Use in aircraft instruments. 
| proved voltmeter. 


| nounced by Department of State. 


| Board, declares assets of Alaska have 


y's Issue 


| chia to the Federal Reserve Board 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 
Machinery of Federal Farm Board 


ot yet complete, the Board announces. 
Page 3, Col. 2 

Foreign Markets 
List of world trade opportunities is 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Federal ‘Trade Commission an- 


ces in selling cement products, china- 
Page 2, Col. - 
Trade .ractice conferences to be held 


Page 3, Col. 2 


Education 
New books received by the Library of 
ongress. 
Government books and publications. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Foreign Relations 
Department of State expects soon to 


Page 2, Col. 7 


General 


Chemical Studies.—An article by C. 
. Waters, chemist, Bureau of Stand- 
Page 7 


Experiments made by Bureau of 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Changes in foreign service, an- 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Agriculture Department describes 


Page 1, Col. 6 


National Defense 
Navy Department announces battle- 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Jar Department, * Page 7, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
avy Department. Page 7, Col. 3 


Territories 


Commissioner Myers, of Shipping 


arcely been touched. Page 8, Col. 1 








Changes Requested 
In Radio Licenses 


——___ | 
Petitions to Build New Stations | 
Also Are Received. 


Applications for licenses and permits | 
by broadcasters and other requests cov- 


ering radio transmitters were announced | 
Aug. 24 by the Radio Commission as | 
follows: 

Broadcasting applications received: 

Station WADC, Allen T. Simmons, | 
Talmadge, Ohio. Application for radio 
broadcasting station construction permit 
requests removal of transmitter and 
studio, from 118 W. Market Street, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, to above address. 

Station WIBM, C, L. Carrell, Jackson, 
Mich. Application for radio broadcast- 
ing station construction peimit requests 
removal of transmitter and studio from 
Reynolds Bldg., Jackson, Mich., to above 
address, also requests authority to install 
erystal control. 

Station KCRC, Champlin Refining 
Company, Enid, Okla. Application for 
radio broadcasti>g station construction | 
permit requests authority to mov2 trans- 
mitter from S. Independence and W.| 
| Cherokee Streets, Enid, Okla., to above 
| location, | 
| Station KFAB, Nebraska Buick Auto- 
|mobile Co., Lincoln, Nebr.. Application | 
{for installation of automatic frequency 
control. 
| Station, new; applicant, Dr. John Wes- | 
ley Hancock, Santa Ana, Calif. Appli- 
| cation for radio broadcasting station con- 
struction permit requests authority to 
jerect a new station using 1,500 kilocy- 
| cles 100 watts power and certain speci- 
| fied hours of operation, 
| Station WLBZ, Maine Broadcasting 
|Co., Inc., Bangor, Me. Application to in- | 
stall automatic frequency control. 
| Station KGAR, Tucson Motor Service 

Co., Tucson, Ariz. Application for radio! 
broadcasting station construction per; 
mit requests increased power -from 100 
watts to 250 watts daytime, 100 night. 

| Station KGIW, The Trinidad Cream- 
ery Co., Inc., Trinidad, Colo. Application | 
for radio broadcasting station construc- 
|tion permit requests increased power 
from 100 watts power to 500 watts, and 
change in frequency’ from 1,420 to 1,120 
| kilocycles, 

Airplane Renewal Asked. 

| Radio-Marine Corporation of America. | 
Application dated Aug. 17, 1929, request- 
ing renewal of its present airplane 
license located on airplane NC-9779, call 
| letters WIOXL. Request renewal of the 
|same frequencies and power now used, 
| 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, 4,108, 5,510, 6,155 
kilocycles 300 watts, 

Radio-Marine Corporation of America. 








| 


questing change in frequency, covering 


—Controversy; craft, rope makers; 


| be denied the contract it 


transmitter located on airplane NC-9779, 


licensed for 833, 375, 425, 500, 2,506 
kilocycles, 100 watts. Request 333, 375, 
500, 414, 457, 2,506, 4,036 kilocycles, 100 
watts. 


Aviation Radio Station, Inc. Applica- 


|tion dated Aug. 22, 1929, requesting a 


change in power from 500 watts to 15 
kilowatts covering their experimental 
station located at Coytesville, N. J., call 
letter W2XAL. 

C. A. Crabtree. Application dated Aug. 
16, 1929, requesting a construction per- 
mit to cover a fixed point-to-point sta- 
tion at Oklahoma City, Okla. Fre- 
quencies requested, 30, 50 or 90 me- 
ters, 1 kilowatt. 

Chicago Daily News, Inc. Application 
dated Aug. 16, 1929, for renewal of their 
present licensed airplane X-855E, call 
letters W1OXF. The station is now li- 
censed to operate using 315 to 350, 1,608, 
8,330 kilocycles, 200 watts. Request 400, 
1,608, 8,330 kilocycles, 200 watts. 

WAAM, Ine. Application requests re- 
newal of its present license covering 
their visual broadcasting station at New- 
ark, N. J., call W2XBA, They request 
renewal of the same frequencies and 


| power now being used, 2,750-2,850 kilo- 


cycles, 500 watts. 

Federal Telegraph Company. Modifi- 
cation application requests additional 
frequencies of 23, 24, 25, 27.2, 28.5, 30 
kilocycles. Frequencies now assigned are 
1,604, 2,398. 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300 kilocycles. This modifica- 
tion covering their experimental station 
located at Palo Alto, Calif., call letters 
W6XV. An increas. in power from 1 
kilowatt to 10 kilowatts is also requested. 


Mail Contracts Are Pending 
For United States -Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in connection with the sale of preference 
stock took into consideration its expec- 
tation of securing a mail contract from 
the Government under the terms of the 
Jones-White Act. 

Even if the United States Lines should 
seeks under the 
new law, Mr. Glover said, it would still 
carry United States mails, being paid on 
a poundage basis, as at present, for such 


cided to use. This basis had been found 
so profitable to the company in the case 


eral’» letter to Mr. Sheedy follows: 


United States Lines for a mail contract 





cause, proposed 16 2-3 per cent wage re- 
duction; terms, returned; accepted 16 2-3 


| 
| 8 


of each volume. 


Page 7, Col. 6, 


call letters KHRC. The station is now! 


ships as the Post Office Department de- | 


of the Leviathan, Mr. Glover said, that 
the application for a contract did not 
cover this ship. This was due of course 
to the size and speed of the Leviathan. 

The full text of the Postmaster Gen- 


The Interdepartmental Committee ap- | 
pointed by the President to advise the 
Postmaster General with respect to mail| 
contracts under the provisions of the 
. Jones-White act has been giving careful 
Modification dated Aug. 17, 1929, re-| consideration to the application of the | 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Holland toB 


| Begin 
25-year Program 
_ Of Road Building 


‘Imports 


of Automobiles, 

Chiefly From America, 
Stimulate Improve- 
ment of Highways. 


(Continued from Page 2. 


‘|| dations for asphaltic concrete are usually 


|rolled material, such as slag, broken 
| bricks, old stone, ete. 
Three Types of Road. 

_ The roads of The Netherlands are di- 
| vided into three groups, according to 
| their conditions and importance as traf- 
| fie arteries, To the first class usually 
| belong such highways as are in excellent 
| condition and of good foundation; the 
| Second class comprises those not in such 


‘|| good condition but which mist of neces- 
|] | sity be used for general transportation 


work; the third class consists of those 
which are less important for traffic pur- 
|Poses. In the spring of 1928 it was 
estimated that approximately 700 kilo- 
|meters (435 United States miles) of gov- 
| ernment roads came under the first class, 
1,300 kilometers (808 United States 
miles) under the second class, and prac- 
tically all of provincial and other -roads 
were considered to be in the third class 
or unclassified. The above figures will 
| have changed since that time, however, 
as road improvement is steadily going on. 

The roads in the provinces of Lim urg 
and North Brabant are considered to be 
|the best, and those in the provinces of 
| Gelderland and Overijssel are said to be 
very satisfactory. In Friesland, Gron- 
ingen, and Drenthe the roads on the 
| whole are in good condition in dry sea- 
| Sons, but with heavy rains and especialy | 
during the Autumn, the period of the# 
/Sugar campaign (harvesting of beet- 
sugar crop), the highways rapidly de- 
| teriorate under the increased traffic. The 
worst roads in Holland are encountered 
in the west, that is, Zeeland, South Hol- 
land, North Holland, and the western 
part of Utrecht. 


Fund Increased. 


| Until the new road program was 
started, no new construction was un- 
dertaken in The Netherlands in recent 
years and only some small amounts have 
been spent for improvements and main- 
tenance. On the government roads such 
expenditures from 1918 to 1926 have 
been running around 2,200,000 to 4,550,- 
900 florins ($884,400-$1,829,500); under 

, the impetus of the new road plan this 
total jumped in 1927 to about 10,009,000 

florins ($4,020,000). 

| No uniform data as to the amounts 

| spent by provinces and by various com- 
mission and municipal-controlled roads 
is available, but the total is considered 


i] | to be equal to or somewhat above the 


| limited amounts spent by the govern- 
| ment. 

| It may be of interest to compare with 
the above figures the amounts alotted 
for the various provinces in the new 
|road program of 1928. Of the total 26,- 


| 600.000 florins ($10,693,200), the sum of 


\} | 21,398,300 florins ($8,602,100) was to be 


| divided over the 11 provinces for im- 
| provement, construction and upkeep. 
In addition, 3,787,500 florins ($1,522.- 
600) was assigned as contribution to 
provinces, 516,800 florins ($207,800) for 
wages and bonuses of chief engineers of 
road sections of the public works depart- 
ment and further personnel concerned, 
200,000 florins ($80,400) for purchase of 
private roads, and 100,000 florins $40,- 
200) for purchase of toll privileges and 
other concessions. 
| The Netherlands. a small country with 
an area of only 12,580 square miles, or 
slightly more than one-fourth that of 
the State of New York, has a popula- 
tion of more than 7,737,200. Since the 
World War the motorization of the traffic 
has developed with rapid strides in com- 
parison with the rate of development 
of roads in other countries, particularly 
in the United States. The total num- 
| ber of motor vehicles in use in The 
| Netherlands is not large in proportion 
to the population. The number of motor 
| vehicles in operation is still increasing 
|every year, jumping from 99,930 in 1927 @ 
to 113,022 in 1928. 
| 


| Refueling Test Planned 
For Plane Carrying Mail 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
| cisco, San Francisco to Los Angeles, back 
;to San Francisco and such remaining 
| flights over the transcontinental mail 
|route between San Francisco and New 
York as the condition of the equipment 
may warrant. 

The purposes of the flight are: Te 
| determine the practicability of refueling 
| in flight to the transcontinental air mail; 
| to determine whether refueling in flight 

may be made practicable for cross-coun- 
| try flights; to secure maintenance and 
|duration data on high-powered engines 
under operating service condilions carry- 
ing pay loads; and to give the personnel 
| practice in this type of work. 

| The following personnel have been des- 
ignated to represent the Air Corps: 

Capt. Ira C, Faker and Ist Lt. B. S, 

Thompson, Air Corps, have been selected 
as pilots for the Boeing mail airplane 
| which will make the flight. * 
' Capt. St. Clair Street, ist Lt. Newton 
Longfellow, and 2nd Lt. I. A. Woodring, 
| Air Corps, with three enlisted men to 
be designated later, are to be the crews 
for the C-1 transport planes for re- 
fueling. t 


| 


jall operating expenses, including taxes 
(but not Federal income taxes) and in- 
terest charged on funded indebtedness 
and depreciation at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum of the entire outstanding 
mortgage indebtedness, would be in ex- 
\cess of $2,500,000 a year, or over four 
times the annual preference dividend re- 
quirements of this issue.” 

As preference stock has been issued 
|in an amount equal to more than the ac- 
tual cash payment made to the Shipping 
Board for the vessels, it would seem that 
the financial condition of the United 





| It appears from the representation of | States Lines does not require, and would 
|P. W. Chapman & Co., Inc., made in con- 
nection with the sale of the preference, you have made application for, 
tock of the United States Lines that 


not justify, a postal contract such as 


We shall be pleased to consider any- 


|per cent reduction; workers involved,|“the annual earnings available for divi-' thing further which you may care to of- 
jdends and for reserves after payment of fer in support of your application, 


| 213, 


* 





